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Light 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


“THE man who hath within 
No guiding light, 
Walks, ’neath the blazing sun, 

As in the night. 


Whom God illumines dwells 
In undimmed day ; 
*Mid storm and night he treads 


A clear, sure way. 








An Index to the contents of The Sunday School 
Times for 1912, both general and classified by depart- 
ments, by titles, and by authors, giving also titles and 
authors of books noticed, may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company for ten cents. 
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Heirs of Peace and Joy 

Peace and joy may be and ought to be our un- 
broken experience. For the only thing that can cause 
a break in our peace or joy is our coming into direct 
conflict with God. And Jesus Christ offers to do away 
with all such conflict for us ; he completely and con- 


tinuously reconciles us to God if we will let him, One 
who had evidently entered into this secret of life in 
Christ wrote : 


** With me, wheresoe’er I wander, 
That great Presence goes ; 
That unutterable gladness, 
Undisturbed repose. 


*¢ Everywhere, the blessed stillness 
Of that Holy Place ; 
Stillness of the love that worships, 
Dumb before His face.’’ 


Our God is a God of peace and of joy. His own 
peace is never broken. His own joy is never 
quenched. He does not ask us to wait for life in the 
next world before sharing the very experiences of his 
own present life. Only our refusal.to do this, by dis- 
trusting him or rebelling against his will, can defraud 
us of this conscious experience of union with the life of 
God. And Christ is always at hand to enable us ever 
to refrain from all such distrust and disobedience, 


- 
Freed from Sin’s Appeal 


To keep from doing the sin we want to do is not 
the best experience that we may have of God's grace. 
Such self-mastery by sanctified will-power is indeed 
far better than loss of self-control. Yet we may have 
infinitely better evidence of Christ's power in our 
lives than this crushing down of a rebellious self. 
Instead of keeping back our ugly feelings, how much 
better it is not to have any ugly feelings to keep back ! 
Have we realized that even the presence of irritated 
or unloving feelings in our innermost heart toward 
any human being is sin,—sin from which Christ can 
keep us continuously free if we will but let him? 
This is possible only when self has really died, through 
surrender and crucifixion, and Christ has come in in 
his fulness to take the place of self. Then our feeling 
toward others is always and only Christ's feeling 
toward others, and we know that As feelings are 
never irritated or unloving. So of impurity in our 
hearts, and every other form of consciously sinful de- 
sire. Our will can do much, in keeping those sinful 
desires down ; but God’s will can do more, in keeping 
those sinful desires out, Have we been set free from 


the very appeal of sin by the fulness of Christ's own 
indwelling Life as our habitual experience ? 


x 
Praying for Our Friends 


Prayer for our friends and acquaintances is the 
best service that we can ever render them. But how 
often have we felt sharply limited in the time and 
opportunity at our disposal for praying as we should 
like to pray for the many whom we hold dear. A man 
of manifold and heavy responsibilities, and of rich 
prayer life, told a friend of a simple practise that had 
helped him in this difficulty. ‘I am not able to do 
nearly what I should like to do in the way of prayer 
for my friends,’’ he said, ‘* but whenever I think of a 
friend, I try to think upward,’’ Here is a beautifully 
practical suggestion for us all. As the name of a 
friend comes into our mind, in the midst of other 
duties, we can on the instant just ‘‘ think upward’’ as 
we think of that friend, and the upward thought will 
surely be received by the Father in heaven as carry- 
ing that friend betore him in loving intercession. 
Perhaps the life of ‘* prayer without ceasing’’ is just 
a life of ceaselessly upward thinking. 


sx 
Learning to Sympathize 


It is not always easy to sympathize with one who 
suffers while we are wholly free from pain ourselves. 
We may pity the sufferer, and wish we could do 
something te help ; but that is not the sympathy that 
will help him most. Then God lets pain and suffer- 
ing come into our lives : and everything is changed. 
Now we know by experience what the other has ha 
to endure, There is a new bond of fellowship be- 
tween us. And if we know that the suffering that has 
come to us is only a tiny fraction of the suffering that 
our friend has experienced, how our heart goes out in 
wondering admiration and sympathy for his fortitude, 
or in a new understanding of what we may have 
thought was his weakness. When we have felt with 
him, we can sympathize with him, and only then. 
Shall we not gratefully praise God for his goodness in 
letting us know what pain is in order that we may the 
better minister to other sufferers who need our under- 
standing love? 
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Guaranteed Against Fear and Failure 


OST men are afraid to make great ventures. In 
fact, most men are afraid whether they make 
any ventures or not. It is not popular to con- 

fess fear, but it is true that the vast majority in this 
world are, part of the time, afraid. Men who are not 
afraid of what may happen to them are often afraid 
that they will not get what they want or think they 
deserve. A man does not want his life to be injured, 
and he does not want it to be without result. He 
longs to live, and he longs to make some profit through 
his living. It is natural, therefore, with the evident 
dangers abroad and the apparent uncertainty of the 
rewards of labor, that hearts should be fearful unless 
they possess the assurance of means to meet the dan- 
gers and overcome the uncertainties. 

But in devotional literature the note of confidence 
is conspicuous. - Many a psalm is a song to celebrate 
its author’s sense of security amid the uncertainties of 
life. It tells of the assurance of safety felt by those 
who put their trust in God. One of the most remark- 
able traits of the Hebrew race was its sense of divine 
protection, Over and over again their leaders led the 
children of Israél forward on some of the greatest 
ventures of history without fear, because they were 
able to make them feel that Jehovah was near as a 
strong helper. And the great affirmation of many of 
the most truly religious lives to-day is that God guar- 


antees their success. The man of real faith in God 
cannot be a failure. 

It has ever been one of the functions of the Chris- 
tian faith to provide men with a sure sense of protec- 
tion against evil and against fruitless living, Men 
tremble because the clouds threaten so ominously and 
the future seems so big with possibilities of defeat, 
but Christ stands in history and in experience to enable 
men to realize that there is no bad big enough to 
swamp them while they cling to him, and that, how- 
ever evil seems to prevail, there is a sure victory and 
bountiful fruitage for ail who live in confident -connec- 
tion with the Fatherin Heaven. God has given usnota 
spirit of fearfulness ; but of power and love and disci- 
pline. 

Yet the variety of dangers which at one time or 
another seem to threaten us is astonishing. Physical 
dangers, for example,are innumerable. In any aver- 
age group of people no day passes without the total of 
physical fears, if it could be fairly estimated, count- 
ing up to immense proportions, There is fear of the 
darkness for some, fear of storms for others.. Some 
fear little things they can see, others fear things both 
big and little which they cannot see. There is fear of 
poverty and sickness and sudden death. Thereis fear 
of some particular calamity, and the great, vague 
dread of the unknown. Often the very flesh of man 
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fears, and without his control the blood rushes from 
his telltale face. 

Is there any shield against the dangers which cause 
this sort of fear? Can the frail body be so strength- 
ened that it will not shrink in dread before its natural 
foe? It seems strange to some that such a claim 
could be made, but to others it is one of the blessed 
evidences of the power of their God that they no longer 
fear in the presence of what once brought terror to both 
mind and body. Alice Freeman Palmer's beautiful 
hymn, ‘‘The Tempest,’ was written under the most 
terrifying conditions. In a sudden thunderstorm, 
lightning crashed into the house and destroyed the 
room next to that in which she lay on a bed of sick- 
ness, And she was able to write : 


‘* Though the thunder roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 
Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed.’’ 


The entire hymn is a beautiful expression of the faith 
through which God overcomes physical fears to-day as 
much as he ever did in the past. 

Physical fears are, however, by no means the most 
serious causes of dread in the human heart. Many 
an utterly impalpable notion, many a purely mental 
experience, many a spiritual rather than bodily fact, 
has brought terror this very day to the souls of men, 
Not to speak of all the wide range of superstitious 
fears, which have not been laughed out of court how- 
ever we choose to scorn them, there are many others 
of just as intangible cause. Men are afraid of unpop- 
ularity, no matter how well they know they are right. 
They are afraid of misrepresentation, afraid of slander, 
and afraid of hatred from their fellow-men. Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey's story of his fight with corruption 
in Denver has a vivid picture of the fearful appear- 
ances which can be heaped up against a man’s repu- 
tation without foundation. It takes great faith in 
righ.eousness to resist the hidden terrors of such a sit- 
uation, and many a man has proved an abject coward 
before nothing worse than the sharp tongue of slander 
and false accusation. On the other hand, many an- 
other man, firm in his faith in the righteous God, has 
been able to cry as did Martin Luther, ‘‘I will go on 
though as many devils aim at me as there are tiles on 
the roofs of the houses,’’ 
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Worse than these, however, are the dangers that 
come upon men from within the very citadel of their 
own characters. These are the most subtle and insid- 
ious of all the evils that assail the human soul, 
And we must remember, also, that ‘it is the finest 


natures that know the most about resistance to the | 


Divine leading.’’ From the lips of some of the no- 
blest of saints have arisen the most abject confessions 
of weakness unto God. Our wonder at it may become 
less as we consider how with ourselves it is true that 
the hidden temptation is ever the most serious, and, 
as we have longed for an upright life, no peril has 
seemed so much to be dreaded as that of some fatal 
inward weakness of character known to ourselves alone. 
God can save a man from physical fear,-he can pro- 
tect against all outward enemies to one’s integrity, but 
can God save a man from himself? There is no fear 
so enervating as that which cringes before a hidden 
foe to character, no coward so great as the coward of 
conscience. Men will not make great, successful ven- 
tures in this life, they will not achieve any real and 
lasting results, unless they are shielded against their 
own inmost weaknesses, 

And it is just this danger above all others which, by 
his own service and sacrifice, Christ offers to drive 
out of human life. ‘Fear not,"' sang the angels, 
‘*for unto you is born this day a Saviour.’’ He was 
to save his people from their sizs. He is still to 
shield men against their own poor selves, Just as the 
church of old was able to feel secure in its bold pio- 
neering, sc may any man to-day with far greater helps 
to faith go forth into a life of service with absolute 
confidence that he need not fail. If you have won 
the assurance of God-with-you, there will be no ques- 
tion as to the small details of the outcome. He who 
has Christ has all, and to ask a guarantee of some les- 
ser, trivial profit for your life when you have the 
promise of his presence is to ask for a day, when eter- 
nity lies already within your grasp. 

The venture of service through faith is not, then, a 
risk in any fear-compelling sense, for the way of serv- 
ice under the direction of the God of all grace is the 
safest way, nay, the only safe way that can be found 
amid the paths of life. The difficulties may seem 
insuperable at first, but they are not: insuperable 
to Jesus, and they need not be to any who have re- 
ceived him, a 





The Husband’s Right to Rule the Wife 


There is no relationship in all human life so 
sacred and impressive as that of the husband to the 
wife. The Bible settles this for us when it declares 
that it is similar to the relationship of Jesus Christ to 
his body and bride, the church, In view of this we 
may well give searching and prayerful consideration 
to such questions as the following, which come from 
a Georgia reader : 


For the benefit of a wife, will you please throw light upon 
the headship of the husband over his family ? 

A case in point: a wife tells a child in the family to do a 

iven thing. ‘The thing is neither right nor wrong, morally. 
ft is impracticable, hence the husband countermands the 
order, as not the husband a perfect right to do so? 

Another case : a wife is guilty of habitual termagancy toward 
her husband. Has he not the right, and is it not wise for him, 
to discipline her? I do not mean ee by corporal pun- 
ishment, but, for example, by depriving her of things,—money, 
trips, help, ete.; things cheerfully accorded her when she is 
ladylike. Such discipline has been, in this case, of decided 
benefit. In fact, it is the only course that has done good. 

The husband does not believe that he is, in either case, arbi- 
trary, or unduly sensitive regarding his rights. As he sees the 
matter, he is simply acting in the interests of good family gov- 
ernment, 


Every husband has the right to act toward his wife 
as Jesus Christ acts toward his church. And the more 
completely he carries out the parallel, the more suc- 
cessfully will he be serving the interests of good family 
government. 

The Holy Spirit gives us this unmistakable counsel 
through Paul: ‘‘ Wives, be in subjection unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord, For the husband 
is the head of the wife, as Christ also is the head of 
the church, being himself the Saviour of the body. 
But as the church is subject to Christ, so let the wives 
also be to their husbands in everything. Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself up for it ; that he might sanctify it, 
having cleansed it by the washing of water with the 
word, that he might present the church to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 








such thing; but that it should be holy and without 


blemish. Even so ought husbands also to love their 
own wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his own 
wife loveth- himself: for no man ever hated his own 
flesh; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ 
also the church.,”’ ’ 

The very first step, therefore, that the Christian 
husband must make sure of in fulfilling his duty as 
the head of the wife is his self-crucifixion, He can- 
not be a true husband while any of himself remains 
alive. He is to surrender his body, soul, and spirit 
to the mastery of Jesus Christ, recognizing his own 
utter and complete worthlessness in the sight of God, 
and asking that Christ mercifully put him. to death 
lest there remain anything in him that would injure 
the one dearest to his heart, his wife, whom before 
the throne of God he has sacredly promised to love and 
cherish, Through such surrender he is to claim 
Christ's power to put him to death, so that he can say 
with Paul, ‘‘ I have been crucified with Christ, and it 
is.no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me.’ 

‘But when that has been done, with what unspeak- 
able joy may a husband enter upon the wonderful life- 
privilege of representing Christ by incarnating Him 
before his wife! She is his most precious steward- 
ship. Now in Christ as never before the husband 
has the inalienable right to live for her and to die for 
her in literally the same spirit as that which led Jesus 
Christ to leave his throne and his glory and all his 
rights in heaven, and to pour out his life-blood on the 
cross for mankind in order that he might make the 
church, his body and bride, worthy of himself. So 
the husband will pour out his own life-blood in un- 
ceasing, all-loving, selfless service in order that 
through him Christ may make the wife, who is a part 
of the husband's very body, holy and without blemish 
and worthy of that Christ who makes both husband 
and wife one in Him. The husband will glory in the 
privilege of making known to the wife the meaning of 
love as she never knew it before becoming his wife. 
He will ceaselessly hunger and thirst to let Christ 
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show forth through him in ever new and richer ways 
what is the breadth and length and height and depth 
of the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that 
the wife, with the husband, may know the love of 
Christ and be filled unto all the fulness of God. The 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians will be his con- 
stant guide and comfort and refuge and goal. 

What a radiant, glorious, heavenly atmosphere such 
a husband will make for wife and children to live in ! 
How his wife will rejoice to ‘‘ be in subjection unto"’ 
such a husband, whose very life is Christ, and out 
from whom there pours this unceasing fountain of the 
glory of the love of God upon her, day and night, in 
season and out of season, in winter and in summer, 
in sickness and in health, during their whole earthly 
course together. 

How the problems and details of everyday situa- 
tions in the home will be simplified in the light and 
power of this fulness of Christ's love! If the mother 
mistakenly tells a child to do something that is un- 
wise or impracticable, the husband's only question 
will be how to be of service in a way that shall most 
effectively count for the child’s continued confidence 
in its mother, and for the unbroken love between the 
father and mother. He would perhaps never under 
such circumstances countermand to the child the 
mother’s words ; but rather, alone with the mother, 
apart from the child, lovingly talk the matter over 
and show the wiser course, letting the mother of her 
own free will make such a change in her words to the 
child as‘seems best. If, indeed, the situation allows 
no time for such a leisurely solution as that, but some 
instant action is required, the perfect love of Christ 
who indwells the husband unto all the fulness of God 
will still find a way of saving the situation with the 
child and saving the mother's feelings at the same 
time ; and this will be done, doubtless, in such a way 
that the word ‘countermand’’ need not enter the 
vocabulary or thought or atmosphere of the home. 

lf the wife is sadly in need of the spirit of love 
herself, the husband will recognize that the surest 
way to let Christ lead her into the blessing of His 
own perfect love is by such an overwhelming revela- 
tion of Christ’s love in the husband as will break 
down, by the radiance of its warmth rather than by 
discipline,’ the spirit of unlove ; and he will rejoice 
in the privilege of a self-crucified, Christ-filled, $acti- 
ficial loving of that wife out into the joy and freedom 
of the Life that is Christ, Christ himself apparently 
uses the gentleness and radiance of his forbearing 
love, toward erring members of his own body, a thou- 
sand times as a corrective measure where once he 
uses the disciplinary plan of correction ; and we may 
safely follow his example in this. Is.it not, indeed, a 
question whether the self-dead, Christ-filled husband 
will ever under any circumstances need to use meas- 
ures of corrective discipline or chastisement toward 
the loved one for whom he has left his father and 
mother, and who has become one flesh with him ? 

What wonders of grace God needs to work in the 
life of every husband, to fill him so complete)y with 
Christ that the wife may actually be glad to ‘be in 
subjection unto her own husband as unto the Lord’’! 
How the thought of such a relationship should drive 
us who are husbands to the foot of the cross, in the 
dust of humiliation, over our own sad failure to have 
been true to this sacred trust, and with a great yearn- 
ing for the completion of the miracle work in our 
lives which is necessary to make of us such husbands 
as our wives have a right to expect. But Christ is 
sufficient even for this ; and both husband and wife 
may, if each will, become to the other a true showing 
forth of the love of God in this most sacred relationship 
that God has ordained among his children on earth. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


RACLOUS GOD, our Father and Friend : We marvel 
at thy levingkindness, thy gentleness, thy forbearance, 
thine applauding smile over even our smallest efforts to 

do right ; thy sympathetic understanding of our struggles and 
our difficulties. Since thou art so gracious and so bountiful, 
rub off the frown from our foreheads and erase the creases of 
wearing care. Relax this strain of fevered anxiety. Teach 
us to trust thee implicitly, and to fear ree Pitch our lives 
to the tune of joy. Get our minds off the little things we worry 
over—out into the large spaces where great things grow and 
good deeds are done. Lord, cure our pitiful pettiness of spirit, 
our childish disposition to fret and squabble over trifles. En- 
large our dwarfed spirits until it shall be easier for us to run 
than we have found it to crawl, in the path of righteousness, 
... Teach us the glory of serving. We want the luxury of 
helping people, of being kind, considerate, and really useful. 
Impart to us the wisdom oflove, that we may get hold of peo- 
ple. Make us a force for happiness in otbers’ lives. Make 
us glad to bear others’ burdens—and so to forget that we have 
any of‘our own. Speak-to us this day out of the holy silences. 
Amid the vagrant.cenfusions of our disordered nature, let the 
light shine and make all things clear and bright. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 4 (Gea. 40) 





When a Missionary Needed Conversion 
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The story of Charles M. Alexander’s remarkable 
experience with a German missionary in China 





URING a tour of the world in 1907, Mr. Charles 

M. Alexander, the gospel singer, met in China 

one of the most remarkable experiences of his 
nineteen years of revival work. Mr. Alexander and 
his wife spent about seven weeks in South China, 
staying for most of this time at Pakhoi, where Mr. 
Alexander’ s brother-in-law, Dr. Neville Bradley, has 
charge of-a hospital and large leper compound in 


connection with the work of the Church Missionary 


Society. 

At Pakhoi was a large German mission station under 
the direction of an able: and cultured leader, Mr. 
August H. Bach. 
theological college in Leipsic, had been master of a 


pedagogical college at Freidberg, and had also ‘been - 


an officer in the German army. The author of ‘a 


number of books in German and tracts in Chinese, - 
he spoke the native language fluently, having lived - 
many years in China.’ With all this culture and edu-- 
cation, Mr. Bach was evidently an unsaved man. - He 


did not know the real power of the gospel, because he 
did not have. the real ‘Christ in his heart. -Ethical 


culture, and not the pure gospel, was the message’ 
that went to the Chinese from this German ‘mission 


station. This station Mr. Alexander visited during 
his stay in Pakhoi, and he met Mr. Bach. I want 
him to tell in his own words what led to his meeting 
the German missionary and what resulted before Mr. 
Alexander left China. This is how he told me the 
story : 

The wife of a German missionary asked if she might 
join in the Saturday afternoon prayer-meeting at Dr. 
Bradley's house, and we gladly welcomed her. I was 
to lead the prayer-meeting that day... My wife's 
mother, Mrs, Cadbury, was there, and met the Ger- 

man lady a few minutes before the meeting ‘opened. 
She had already had this lady deeply laid upon her 
heart, and had urged Dr. Bradley and myself to lose 
no opportunity in trying to win the husband for Christ. 


Gymnastics on Sunday to Win Chinese 

We were all busy that afternoon, so my mother asked 
her if she would be seated, and handed her a book 
containing incidents in connection with our evangel- 
istic work, saying she might find something to interest 
and occupy her time until the prayer-meeting. I 
came a little later, and the lady asked me if she might 
take that book home to her husband ; for although 
he did not like books that were too religious, she 
thought that might interest him. ‘I told her the book 
belonged to Mrs, Bradley, but if it would do her hus- 
band any good she might take it, and I would secure 
another for the owner. At the prayer-meeting she 
specially requested prayer for her husband, and we 
all prayed fervently for him. 

She told us that he was not a converted man, Al- 
though he was at the head of the German mission at 
Pakhoi, which had branches in several places, he did 
not know what it was to be born again. He hada 
figure of Buddha on his writing desk to inspire him 
to better work. As an example of the kind of work 
he did, I may state that on the Sunday afternoon 
before our prayer-meeting they had a gymnastic tour- 
nament in the mission compound. He drank and 
smoked with the Chinese, and habitually slept with 
two loaded pistols at the head of his bed. 

I had gone up to see him a short time before, at the 
request of his wife. He showed me his printing plant, 
and his schools where he taught the Chinese on up- 
to-date educational lines, including such subjects. as 
chemistry, botany, and electricity. Near the school 
building was the chapel, used perfunctorily for reli- 
gious services. He was very blunt with me, and 
seemed glad when I left. His method of work and 
living among the Chinese was such that the Engiish 
missionaries could not afford to be closely associated 
with him. 

At the close of that Saturday prayer-meeting his 
wife took the book home, and before he came in laid 
it on his desk beside the bed, but did not refer to it. 
The next morning about ten o'clock I received a 
*«chit’’ from the German mission, which read as 
follows : 


DEAR SIR: 

My wife brought home with her yesterday a book 
about your mission work, and laid it on my desk. When 
I retired I opened it, and was so much interested that I 


Mr. Bach was graduated from a- 





read on until three o’clock this morning, when I finished 
it. But I have not slept at all for thinking about it. I did 
not believe that God was working in these days, as this 
book says.. Are they fancy sketches, or are they true? It 
is hard tor me to believe them, but if you say they.are true 
I will believe you, « If ‘they are true it will mean an entire 
change | in my work, 


“Sincerely yours, 








_I wrote. back that they were verbatim reports and 
were true, and that I should like to see him that after- 
noon just before another prayer-meeting. He sent 
word that hé would come gladly. 


was very different in his manner. He said that the 


contents of that book had so taken hold of him that. 


he had had his assistant take the service in their 
chapel that morning, for he had no heart to go through 
with it, but simply played the organ during the sing- 
ing, and then quietly slipped out ; for he felt that his 
work was a failure in the way it was being carried on, 
Would I answer some questions for him? I prayed 
hard while I talked with him, for a man who had been 
educated in German ‘universities might ask me many 
things I had never. heard of. 

He took from his pocket a little notebook, and put 
to me his first question, which was, What did I un- 
derstand by faith? I told him that I would try to 
answer him in the simplest way possible, and called 
his attention to the note which he wrote me that 
morning, and the reply I had written to him. He 
had taken me at my word when I invited him to come 
over and see me. He trusted me. The best answer 
I knew for faith was taking God at his word. His 
word was the Bible. He said that was very good. 

He -then asked me what was the secret of this 
power of which we spoke so often, the power to bring 
people to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. I told 
him that one sentence would describe the secret, — 
absolute surrender to the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour, 
Lord, and King. 

*‘I have been through a theological seminary in 
Germany, and I never heard that before. That in- 
cludes a great deal,’’ 

‘* Yes, it includes everything. Will you surrender 
absolutely to God ?"’ 

He shook his head and said : 
much to decide quickly."’ 

‘* Why not surrender this afternoon ?’’ 

*«I must have time, for if I should surrender it 
would mean an entire change in my life, and would 
probably cost me my position, for the committee 
under which I work do not believe in that sort of 
thing.”’ 

‘* You don’t believe in smoking and drinking, do 
you ?’’ he added. 

‘* You have never heard me say so, have you ?’’ 

‘*No,'’ he said, ‘‘ but this surrender you speak of 
includes these,- doesn't it ?’’ 

I told him to put first things first, and surrender 
absolutely. 

‘*T have been smoking and drinking with the Chi- 
nese in order to cultivate their friendship, and have 
often thought that with this I should get them inter- 
ested, and finally get on to the subject of religion ; 
but I have noticed that I have never got any farther 
than the drinking and the smoking."’ 


When Drinking and Pistols Had to Go 

His next question was whether I thought husband 
and wife should read the Bible and pray together. 
When I replied, ‘*Certainly,’’ he said that he and 
his wife had not read the Bible and prayed together 
for more than six years. He asked me when he 
should begin. I told him not to let a day pass before 
that was started. 

He still did not promise anything definitely. We 
went in to the prayer-meeting and song service. A 
few days afterwards his wife, who had looked so sad 
and dispirited, came over with her face beaming and 
a spring in her step like a young girl, and told our 
mether that she had never known what happiness was 
in her married life until this change had come to her 
husband since we talked together. She told how when 


‘«That means too 


he'‘came in that night he suggested that his drinking 


should go if he was to lead the surrendered life, and 
now they would ‘not need ‘the pistols and they were 
put away. They began to read the Bible and pray 
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When he came he 


together. I suggested that he tell all the people, so 
far as he could, what a change had come into his life 
and what he intended to do, and make it so definite 
that there could be no mistaking his meaning, 

He began to have groups of Chinese in for the 
evening, but not in the way he had once entertained 
them. He began with a prayer, and told them what 
had happened in his life, and how he intended to 
live. They listened with astonishment, but were con- 
vinced that there was a great change in him. Later 
on we had a drawing-room meeting at my brother-in- 
law's, where all the missionaries were gathered, in- 
cluding Archdeacon Bannister from Hong Kong. I 
called on my German friend to tell what had happened 
tohim. He told the story of his life, and how he 
had never known the saving power of Jesus Christ 
until lately. He asked them to forgive him fur the 
wrong he had done, and to pray for him, and be pa- 
tient with him in his future work. It made a great 
impression upon all of us. 

The night before we left he asked us over to his 
home for a final prayer-meeting. He said he wanted 
to greet me as a Christian instead of the chilly way he 
had received me before. He read from the Bible and 
prayed, and told of the happiness that had come into 
his life. His big, burly form was one of the last I 
saw among those who had gathered on the shore to 
say ‘‘ Farewell’’ as we left Pakhoi. 


Dismissed from the Mission 

After I had gone I heard more news of him. He 
wrote frankly to the committee at home of the change 
in his life, and how he intended to work in the 
future. As he anticipated, they cabled a dismissal. 
There was much prayer for him when he had to leave 
the compound, The prayers were answered in a re- 
markable manner. The very next day there landed 
in Pakhoi the pastor of a church in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, who was visiting the Orient for the purpose of 
establishing a mission in China along strictly soul- 
winning lines, On hearing the story of the German 
missionary’s dismissal, and being convinced of the 
complete transformation in his life, he engaged him 
to begin the work. He is now preaching the gospel 
in a small hall in the same town where he formerly 
had charge of a large mission station, and God is 
blessing his work in a wonderful way. 

For some time after the conversion of the German 
missionary Mrs, Richard Cadbury remained in Pakhoi. 
Day by day she saw the changed life of the new con- 
vert, and in a letter regarding his conversion and his 
remarkable work which followed, she wrote : 

‘*I have felt hushed into silence before God, as I 
have noted the wonderful way he has been working 
among us.’ 

About five years have now passed since Mr. Bach 
was converted, During. this period he has been 
preaching the gospel in Pakhoi with such power that 
a marvelous work has been done, The secret of it 
all lies in the adsodute surrender that Mr. Bach made, 
in his fervid enthusiasm for his new-found Saviour, 
and in his sacrifices for the cause of Christ. He isso 
eager to win the Chinese that he is living in Chinese 
style, in a Chinese house, in order that he may de- 
vote a large part of his salary to the work. 

From the beginning Mr. Bach has had a continu. 
ous revival, It started with the first meeting in the 
Gospel hall which was purchased after he left the 
German mission. In telling how the Lord answered 
prayer on that occasion Mr. Bach wrote : 

‘*T was in my room upstairs, fervently praying the 
Lord for a blessing for the day. I told him that if he 
wanted to save souls he just could save some on that 
day ; for since he had pardoned me he could give his 
pardon to every one that day. My wife came later, 
and we both joined in prayer again for the same pur- 
pose. 

«*When I went down, then, I knew that victory was 
at hand. There was one man sitting in the front 
seat—a sailor, named Ip Cheung Fu—who was 
listening very eagerly. I spoke about the prodi- 
gal son, and I felt that the Holy Spirit brought the 
message home. After the sermon I asked if some 
one would have the courage to arise and return home. 
My heart was full to the utmost when this big fellow 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Among the discoveries thus far made in the antiquities of Egypt, no trace has been found of her 
great prime minister Joseph. Dr. Kyle has before suggested in this department that the excava- 
tions at Heliopolis may yet reveal something, and his notes about that work will be eagerly read 
when the work of unearthing begins again gt the ancient home of Joseph's father-in-law. Many 
discoveries have already been made, however, which show how accurate is the Bible picture ot 


the Egypt that 
places him. 


oseph came to, and how the young Hebrew ruler of 
this Egyptian setting of Joseph’s history Dr. Kyle will write in next week’s issue 


pt fits in where the Bible 


of the Times. In the present review he tells of a few of these discoveries whose indirect confirma- 
tion of the small details of the Bible narrative is so impressive. 


Shall Ministers Receive Favors? 

PROPOS of ministerial perquisites, in 1910-1911 
MM. Weil and Reinach made an unusual and 
very unexpected find at Koptos (modern Kuft), 

in Upper Egypt. The find was most unexpected 
because the explorers were working upon a structure 
of Roman date, and found built into it five large 
steles of the early sixth dynasty (Pepi I. and Pepi II.). 
‘The find was also unusual because these steles con- 
tained royal decrees, which are not too numerous, and 
in this case decrees concerning the protection of 
temple property, and the conferring and preservation 
of the peculiar privileges of the priesthood. The in- 
scriptions throw a flood of light upon the adminis- 
trative features of the Egyptian government in very 
early times, especially upon the peculiar privileges of 
the priests. 

This latter subject is always with us, whether we 
live in the present or dig into the dust of the distant 
past. The surprise is not that we find special privi- 
lege for priests to bé of such vigorous growth in Egypt 
in the early days of King Pepi I., but rather that it 
has not long ere this succumbed to decrepitude and 
senility and perished from among men. Why the 
preacher should not be paid like other people and 
pay his bills like other people, not expecting any 
favors because of the cloth nor being offered any, is 
an amazement and vexation to a large and ever in- 
creasing number of ministers who refuse all such class 
favors, as well as to the general public who have 
always rightly considered them at once a belittling of 
the sacred office and an offensive class discrimination. 
As this evil is evidently not one of the diseases pecu- 
liar to the childhood of the world, it is to be feared 
that it will last a good while yet. 

Review by Allen H. Gardiner in Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, Nov., 1912, pp. 257-265. 


How the Jews Learned Egyptian Names 


NDIAN names in the English of America are the 
sure and unimpeachable marks of contact between 
Americans and the aborigines of the Western 

Continent. _ So Egyptian names and words and inci- 
dental references in the Pentateuch are the sure indi- 
cations of some Egyptian sources or associations, or 
both. Such words and references have ever been 
the most troublesome data with which the theory of 
the late date of the Pentateuch has had to deal. The 
ever-increasing number of such words and references 
as they are ferreted out by the Egyptologists makes 
this part of the task of the critics who hold to the late au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch ever more increasingly dif- 
ficult, though this difficulty is sometimes made light of. 
One or two such words or references might be allowed 
to pass as of little significance, the work of some for- 
eign traveler or other chance individual who knew 
some Egyptian, but when these evidences run into 
dozens or scores, and always display the most unvary- 
ing accuracy, their testimony becomes so strong that 
to many minds it is irresistible,—as irresistible as 
the presence of Indian names in the English of 
America. 

Many such evidences may be seen in the works of Lieb- 
Jein, Naville, and Egyptologists generally. 
Locating the ‘** Waters of the Shihor”’ 


SERIES of new studies in Egyptian words in the 
Pentateuch by Professor Naville has already 
been noticed in these notes. His latest study 

- furnishes exceedingly interesting explanation of diffi- 

culties in interpretation, and one very hard nut for 

those to crack who think that even the documents out 
of which, according to the documentary theory, Scrip- 
ture was collated were not written until the ninth or 

eighth century B.C. 

Joshua (13 : 3) speaks of the ‘*Shihor which is 
before Egypt,"* a stream which commentators have 


thought to be ‘‘the brook of Egypt,’’—the desert 
stream which separated Egypt from Palestine, now 
called Wady el-Arish. Again Jeremiah (2 : 18) says, 
‘« What hast thou to do in the way to Egypt, to drink 
the waters of the Shihor?’’ The commentators have 
thought Shihor in this case to be a name for the Nile. 
Both interpretations cannot be right. Whatever the 
name Shihor means, at least it was not a movable river, 
It must be the same stream in both these passages. 
In fact, as now appears, neither of these former in- 
terpretations was strictly correct. In the northeast- 
ernmost province of ancient Egypt, Khentabt(‘‘ Front- 
ing on the East’’) was a canal, a fresh-water stream 
drawn off from the Nile, called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage ‘‘Shi-t Hor,’’—that is, the Horus Canal («‘t’’ 
is a feminine ending). There have been many 
changes in the branches and canals from the Nile in 
the Delta, and this one with many others has been 
lost altogether; but there is a tradition among the 
Bedouin of Wady el-Arish to this day that once a 
branch of the Nile came over to that point. This 
Shihor ‘* Stream of Horus ’’ makes perfectly clear and 
harmonious the different references of Scripture to 
Shihor. It was ‘‘ before Egypt,’’ as Joshua describes 
it, and it was the first sweet water of Egypt which the 
traveler from Palestine in those days was able to obtain, 
as the words of Jeremiah indicate. ‘‘To drink the 
waters of the Shihor’* meant to reach ‘this supply of 
the fresh water of the Nile at the border of the desert. 


Lot’s “‘ Little’’ City not the Zoar of Egypt 


HE two immediately preceding notes, in addition 
to their own interest and importance, prepare 
the way to this far more important note to follow. 

In the account of the separation of Abraham and Lot 
at Bethel (after they came up out of Egypt), the writer 
in Genesis describes the attractive region which took 
Lot's avaricious eye as ‘‘like the garden of God,. like 
the land of Egypt as thou goest unto Zoar.'’ The 
only Zoar which commentators and critics have known 
is the ‘little one’’ to which Lot was permitted to flee 
from Sodom. Manifestly this reference could not be 
to that Zoar. Translators and commentators and 
critics have tried all sorts of corrections and supposi- 
tions and transpositions to make sense of this passage. 
Now on some such branch of the sweet water of the 
Nile as mentioned above, probably on that same 


Shi-hor, stood an ancient frontier fortress (Egyptian, — 


khetam), called in the Egyptian language ‘I'soar, of 
which the Hebrew for ‘‘Zoar’’ is a good equivalent, 
and of which ‘‘Zoar”’ is the nearest equivalent in our 
Roman letters, This fortress, Zoar, was then on the 
edge of the desert as one came up out of Egypt, and 
limited on that side all the richness and verdure of 
Egypt, beyond which lay barren sands. This Zoar 
on the desert edge of Egypt makes the passage relat- 
ing to Lot's choice perfectly clear. A man, as 
Moses, writing in Egypt or in the desert to a people 
just come out of Egypt, would, with perfect natural- 
ness, use the words ‘‘ like the land of Egypt as thou 
goest unto Zoar.’’ But a writer in Palestine five 
or six hundred years later than the time when 
Israel came out of Egypt could not use such language 
at all. It would have been more puzzling to the 





When Professor Kyle began his archeological depart- 
ment in these columns, he suggested that archeology’s 
greatest service was not to answer criticism, though it 
does that, but to make the Bible’s life-story more real 
to those who do not doubt its truth. How archeology 
has done this, as well as the wonderful story of its an- 
swer to destructive criticism of the Word, is told in 
Professor Kyle’s new book, ‘‘ The Deciding Voice of the 
Monuments in Biblical Criticism.”? The book may be 
obtained from The Sunday School Times Company for 
$1.50 and 15 cents for postage.—THE EDITOR. 











. its inundations?"’ 


APRIL 19, 1913 


Israelites than it has ever been to the commentators 
and the critics. As Professor Naville says, ‘* What 
conception can men living in Judea, in a mountainous 
and country, watered chiefly by rain, have of an 
irrigated land owing its fertility to a large river and 
««It is one of the Mosaic touches, 
of which we find many in Genesis."’ 

Professor Naville’s ‘* Proceedings of Society of Biblical 
Archeology,’”’ January, 1913. 


Horses in Bible Lands 
HE draft-pewer of horses was but little utilized in 
Bible lands and in all the ancient-world ; indeed, 
horses were but little used as draft animals. The 
ox and the donkey held that place, The horse was for 
pleasure and for war. Lefebure des Nogttes has 
shown that the horse as harnessed and used to-day 
has at least four times the draft-power of the horse as 

used in anciert times. 


Discovering a Lost Language 
NOTHER report of the work at Sardes has ap- 
peared. The excavations there were most suc- 
cessful and encouraging in the season of 1912. 
A great and beautiful temple has been laid bare. 
Its beginning dates from about the fourth century 
Bb. C., but it was unfinished at the time of its de- 
struction. A letter of the Emperor Augustus to the 
people of Sardes has been found among the inscrip- 
tions, dated in the year 4 B, C., the very year of our 
Lord, allowing for the well-known correction in the 
calendar. A Christian church was also uncovered in 
a part of the ruin of the temple. This church is 
almost intact, wanting only the wooden roof and the 
plaster, which has fallen from the walls, thus de- 
stroying any. pictorial decorations that may have been 
there. An altar is still zz situ. The temple is de- 
scribed only as ‘‘ very early,’’. begun ‘‘about the fourth 
century B, C.’’ If the different parts of it could be 
dated exactly, those dates might have a very impor- 
tant bearing upon early church. history, because of 
the existence and use of the altar found in this old 
Christian church. Something may yet give us these 
important dates, 

But the most important discovery, one of that kind 
which is, hailed with delight by every archeologist, is 
a portion of an inscription in two languages, the well-. 
known Aramaic and the unknown Lydian, the tongue 
of the people of Sardes, We may expect that soon 
the philologists, whose eyes will be at once upon this 
inscription, will give to us the lost tongue of that an- 
cient people, and all the known inscriptions in their 
tongue will be translated to us, and then she who, 
though with a name to live, was dead, and whose very 
speech has long been dead, will live again in litera- 
ture and history. The greatest event in all archeo- 
logical research is the discovery of the key to an un- 
known tongue. Who knows what light upon New 
Testament times, and even upon the work of Paul 
and the ministry of John, may soon be forthcoming ! 

Howard Crosby Butler, American Journal of Arche- 
ology, October to December, 1912; pp. 465-479. 


When a King’s Name Fixed a Date 


HEN the royal tombs of the early dynasties of 
Egypt were uncovered at Negada and Abydos 
there were found in them a number of small 

wooden and ivory tablets, which have for the most 
part been deciphered, and prove to be lahels of various 
objects, giving descriptions and dates. The descrip- 
tions afford a deal of curious information for Egyptol- 
ogists and let in much light upon the business customs 
of the ancient Egyptians. It would interest us much 
and gratify curiosity to study at length these labels, if 
there were time to do so in these brief notes. But it 
is better to stick to the most important things, and 
the most important here is the dating of these labels. 
Everything that throws light upon the way of dating 
things in Bible lands is important, and these labels 
especially so, because of the similarity between Egyp- 
tian and biblical conceptions and methods of chronol- 
ogy. If nothing of such information is lost, some day 
we will understand the chronology of the East and of 
the early portions of the Bible—perhaps. At the 
earliest time at which these tablets begin to give us in- 
formation, the Egyptians did not date events by any 
epoch, or even by the year of the reigning king, but 
only by the name of that king, afterward by naming 
each year by its most important event, later still by 
adding the year of the taking of the census as ‘‘the 
year of the worshipping of Horus and the fifth time of 
the taking of the census.’ One thing is perfectly 
clear, —that is, that the relation of events to each other 
was taken into account and oftentimes given more 
prominence than the exact relation of events to time. 
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Adventures of Christians in Turkish Massacres 


This fifth sketch in the series “In Camp and Field in Asia Minor” gives glimpses of Turkish 


methods in Asia Minor that suggest what lies back of 


the present outbreak against Turkey 


By Lady Ramsay 





NDER the Turkish Government all religions are 
tolerated. After the first entrance of the Mos- 
lems into a new country, and the 
attempt to forcibly convert the 
_inhabitants, it is not the aim of 
the Mohammedan religion to make 
converts, Rather, as a favor, the 
unbeliever may be allowed, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to become a 
Mohammedan in order that. his 
life may be spared. When demon- 
strations of fanaticism and relig- 
ious intolerance occur on a large 
scale, it may be taken for granted 
that they are the result of deliberate 
action on the part of the govern- 
ment. When massacres of Chris- 
tians have taken place in Asia 
Minor the cause, in the first in- 
stance, has invariably been politi- 
cal, not religious, The Turkish 
peasant, though he makes an ex- 
cellent soldier when calied upon, is 
at home peaceable and law-abid- 
ing, and no more prone to quarrel with his neighbors 
than is the ordinary British or American villager—less 
so, probably, for he has not the incitement of intoxica- 
ting drink which they frequently have. Nor do the 
Mohammedans in towns rise up suddenly, or delib- 
ately, and kill their Christian fellow-citizens. But 
when a Sultan like Abdul Hamid fears that growing 
wealth or enlightenment is making the Christians too 
independent, then his one idea of repression is the 
ancient one of wholesale slaughter. 

So far as poverty.and hardship and the grinding of 
the people by taxation are concerned there has been 
little to choose between the life of Mohammedan and 
Christian ; but, until equal rights were granted to all 
Turkish subjects (nominally at least) under the new 
constitution, the Christians were under many 4egal 
disabilities. When bands of Kurds raided their vil- 
lages, murdered and robbed them, and carried off 
their daughters, they had no redress, They were for- 
bidden to carry arms; a prohibition carried some- 
times to such an extent that they were not even 
allowed the knives necessary to cut their food. 

In spite of the hatred which a helpless and down- 
trodden people naturally feel for the merciless tyrants 
under whose heel they lie, instances of real friendship 
and kindliness are not infrequent between Moham- 
medans and Christians. A story which illvystrates 
this, and gives at the same time a glimpse of the re- 
ligious views of the best sort of Mohammedan, was 
told me by an old friend at Constantinople, the greater 
part of whose life had been spent in Turkey, and who 
had had a wide experience in business and personal 
relations with people of all the different religions. 

A certain Armenian merchant, whose fine character 
had won the respect and love of all wha 
knew him, was dying. Some Moham- 





This friendly Turkish 
woman, in spite of her 
unfashionable appear- 
ance, is the wife of a 
wealthy “ peasant-pro- 
prietor.”” 


— 


his hand to lay hold on me, and I was filied with a 
great fear, and fell at the feet of Christ. And Christ 
stretched forth his hand and caught me and drew me 
to him. Now you, my friends, tell me the meaning 
of this vision."’ 

His friends, having considered, answered, ‘‘ The 
Lord Mohamet is the Intercessor, but the Lord Jesus 
is the Judge. The Judge is greater than the Inter- 
cessor, therefore by the Lord Jesus Christ you will 
enter Paradise.’’ 

I have heard many instances of the saving of Ar- 
menians during the massacres by their Turkish friends. 
One was related to me by a young Armenian girl, 
a teacher in a school at Konia, a few years ago. She 
told me how she, with her father, who was a Protest- 
ant pastor,—her mother, and her young brother, had 
been saved during the massacres at Urfa, her native 
place, in 1895, by the intervention of a Turkish 
woman. Everybody knew that a massacre was going 
to take place; for a day or two before a band of 
Kurdish soldiers had come and taken up their quar- 
ters in the town, and every Armenian house had been 
marked—her father’s among the rest. I asked her 
why, when they knew this, they did not remove the 
mark? She answered, ‘‘We didn’t dare. We were 
afraid’’ ; which shows the state of abject fear to 
which they were reduced. Massacres had already 
taken place elsewhere, and a number of ancient caves 
in the rocks beside the town were sheltering hundreds 
of refugees, wounded and sick and starving, who had 
come many days’ journey on foot from their ruined 
homes. 

On the day of the massacre they saw the Turkish 
standard raised on a hill beside the town as a signal 
for the slaughter to begin. They closed and fastened 
the window-shutters of their house, and locked and 
barracaded the door. ‘‘Although,’’ she added, ‘‘we 
knew it was no.use,’’ Then, crouched together in 
the darkest corner, they waited for what might hap- 
pen. Their house was on the outskirts of the town, 
but they could hear the sound of firing and the shrieks 
of the victims and the shouts and yells of the mur- 
derers drawing nearer and nearer. At last came a 
banging on their own door, and a loud command to 
them to open. They made no reply, but clung to- 
gether in helpless agony. Suddenly, in the midst of 
the clamor, they heard a woman’s voice. It was that 
of their Turkish neighbor. Indignantly she demanded 
of the soldiers what they were doing there. 

‘*That’s not the house of a giaour,’’ she cried. 
‘*It belongs to friends of mine, Moslems, who are 
away from home. If you do any harm to their house, 


you will get yourselves into a fine scrape! My husband 
is away or he would tell you the same. 
and go away, there is nobody in there.’ 
The soldiers, who had stopped their banging and 
shouting toehear what she was saying, replied that the 
house was marked a that of a giaour. , 


Leave alone 


** Well, do as you like,’’ cried the woman, ** but 1 
have warned you. It is on yourown head. Markor 


no mark, the house is a Moslem house.’ 


The officer hesitated and demurred, The woman 
continued her remonstrances with still louder shrieks. 
Finally the trembling creatures within the house 
heard a hasty word of command and the tramp of the 
soldiers’ departing feet, and knew that for the mo- 
ment they were safe. 

** But,"’ said my little friend, ‘‘now that I am 
older I sometimes think that it was wrong to allow 
ourselves to be saved in that way. Although we did 
not speak, we heard that woman deny that we were 
Christians, and allowed ourselves to be saved by her 
lie. Was it not just the same as denying the Lord 
ourselves ?”’ 

I replied that I believed God intended them to be 
saved, and had put into the heart of that woman the 
wish to save them, and she had done the only thing 
she knew was of any use. I am quite sure that this 
girl when I knew ‘her would have been willing to 
suffer death at the hands of the Turks rather than 
deny her Lord, as so many of her people have done. 
She had been educated at the American mission at 
Urfa under Miss Shattuck. 

When the massacre took place, Miss Shattuck was 
alone at the mission, no American or European 
being within four days’ journey of Urfa, while the 
state of the country made it impossible for any one to 
gotoher. Just before this, her assistant, Miss Mel- 
linger, had almost died of a terrible illness caught 
while nursing and tending the refugees sheltering in 
the caves, and after nursing her for weeks Miss Shat- 
tuck had sent her to the hospital at Smyrna. She 
herself suffered from weakness of the lungs. Yet she 
had had for some time all the responsibility of the 
mission on her shoulders, besides the care of the un- 
fortunate refugees and the nursing of her sick friend. 
The mission was now packed with helpless people 
who sought her protection. 

The day before the massacre an officer called upon 
her and told her that ‘there was going to be trouble 
with the Armenians,’’ but that she had nothing to 
fear if she remained quietly within the mission 
premises, as he would send a guard of soldiers to 
protect her. How little did he know that great and 
beautiful spirit! Miss Shattuck replied that she 
needed none of his protection ; that she was under 
the protection of the American flag (which at the mo- 
ment was flying from the mission roof); and that any 
attack on the mission would have to be answered for 
by the Turks to the American Government. 

Next morning she saw the Turkish standard raised 
on the hill on either side of the town as a signal for 
the butchery to begin ; and she saw, at sundown, the 
standards lowered as a signal that the butchery was 
to stop. It did so instantaneously—a last proof, if 
any were needed, of the calculated deliberation with 
which it had been planned. In the 
midst of all the horrors Miss Shattuck 





medans who held him in great esteem 
had visited him. Afterwards they said 
to each other, ‘‘ What a pity the soul 
of this man should perish. All his life 
he has been upright, just, and charitable, 
and has wronged no man. He is, in- 
deed, worthy of Paradise. All that is 
necessary is that he should just once 
repeat the words, ‘ There is no God but 
God, and Mohamet is the prophet of 
God.’ Let us go and entreat him to dog 
this and enter Paradise with the true 
believers.’” So they returned to the 
Armenian, and made the proposal to 
him. The good old man was touched 
by their solicitude for his welfare. He 
thanked them, and asked them to go 
aawy for a little while and come back 
for his answer. When they returned, he 
said to them : 

‘‘T have had a vision, It seemed to me 
that my soul had left my body and ap- 
peared before the throne of God. And 
at God's right hand sat the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and at his feet sat the Prophet 
-Mohamet. And Mohamot stretched out 





Where Traveling in Winter is Barred 


Over “ roads” like this the plucky young wife of a French consul in Asia Minor 
conducted three hundred Armenians, survivors of a terrible Turkish massacrc, for 
“two hundred and fifty miles to eabark them for America. In two “ arabas” or 
native wagons, like that in the picture, she placed her three young childron with the 
nurses, while she rode on horseback in the rear. How she outmaneuvered a Turkish 
governor when her party reached the Euphrates is one of Lady Ramsay’s best stories. 


was suddenly attacked by hemorrhage of 
the lungs. But hundreds of lives de- 
pended on her, and her faith and cour- 
age did not fail. She retired for a few 
minutes by herself and prayed with all 
her heart and soul that this thing might 


pass. The answer to her prayer came at 
once. The hemorrhage ceased there and 
then. 


The massacres were followed by a 
period of unspeakable misery and de- 
privation among the survivors, the great 
majority of whom were helpless children 
and widows—homeless, starving, de- 
spoiled of everything they had possessed, 
even the implements of labor. Many of 
the survivors, despairing of ever remak- 
ing their homes in their native land, 
emigrated to America and other coun- 
tries. 

In the spring of 1896 a party of three 
hundred Armenians of Diarbekir (the 
scene of one of the worst massacres) 
appealed to the French consul for a safe 
conduct to the port of Alexandretta, where 
arrangements had been made for them 
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to embark on a steamer for America. There was no 
railway, the journey took a fortnight by roads which 
were impassable in winter—which was why they had 
waited till the spring. During the massacres the consul 
had been able to rescue and protect hundreds of the 
people, and his presence in Diarbekir was still of 
vital importance, as trouble might occur again at any 
moment. Before the granting of the constitution, 
even foreign travelers had many difficulties to contend 
with, but the obstacles put by the authorities in the 
way of native travelers were almost incredible—even 
in ordinary times. Now for them to get away at all 
was almost impossible. 

These people had through the help of the consul 
obtained permission to go; but to let them travel 
without protection from the Turks, in the circum- 
stances, was like trusting a flock of sheep among a 
pack of wolves. An escort was absolutely necessary. 
The consul did not dare to leave his post. His wife 
came to his help and proposed that she should take 
the people to Alexandretta. She was little more than 
a girl in years, and she had three little children—the 
youngest a baby at her breast. The Armenians, as I 
have said, numbered three huidred, with all their 
baggage and pack horses and riding horses, their food 
and bedding for the journey. It was beth a difficult 
and dangerous undertaking; but the brave young 
woman faced it fearlessly and made her plans with care. 
The governor could not refuse an escort for the wife 
and family of the consul, and sent some half-dozen 
soldiers. The children with their nurses were placed 
in two arabas, or native wagons, and assigned a 
place at the head of the company. ‘Then came the 
Armenians with all their belongings. The lady her- 
self, on horseback, came the last of all. When neces- 
sary she went forward and took her place in the 
avraba, while she fed the baby, and then returned 
at once to the rear. She had to keep a watchful eye on 
the soldiers, and twice during each night she walked 
through the camp to make sure that all was. well. 

Everything went well till at the end of a week they 
reached the Euphrates at a place called Birejik. The 
river was wide and deep, and had to be crossed by 
means of a ferry-boat which took horses and wagons 
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as well as people. In Turkey when you cross a ferry 
you don’t simply call the ferryman and tell him to 
take you over. You must get leave from the author- 
ities. While the company waited, the consul’s wife 
paid a visit to the governor, explained who she was, 
and inquired if he had been notified of her coming. 
The governor was extremely polite. Certainly he had 
been told to expect the wife of the French Consul at 
Diarbekir, and to grant her every facility to cross the 
river with her family and attendants. But, he added, 
he had no orders as to the Armenians ; if was quite 
impossible for him to allow them to cross ; they must 
at once return to the place they had come from, The 
lady replied that the people were under her charge 
and must go on with her. The governor reiterated 
his regret for his inability to oblige her, but having 
received no orders, etc., etc. 

Arguments and insistence were in vain, and at last 
the lady withdrew. But it was not that she was 
beaten, as the governor no doubt supposed ; it was 
only to put into operation a plan that had come into 
her head. At once she ordered the avadas with 
the children and nurses to be put on board the boat 
and conveyed across the river. Then when the boat 
had come back empty, she returned to the governor. 

‘* Now,’’ said she, ‘‘the order in which I travel is 
this : first, the avadas with my children and nurses ; 
then the people who are under my care ; and last of 
all, behind every one and everything, I myself. The 
arabas with the little ones have already crossed the 
river. The youngest is dependent on me for suste- 
nance. It is impossible for me to cross until all my 
people are over. If any harm comes to the child 
through your preventing me from reaching it, you 
will be called to account by the French Government, 
which my husband represents, as you know,’’ 

A Turk can always give in gracefully when he can’t 
help himself. ‘* Lady,’’ said he, ‘‘ go in peace !”’ 

The whole company crossed in safety, their pro- 
tector in her place, last of all. The remainder of the 
journey was successfully accomplished, and the Ar- 
menians sailed away, it is to be hoped, to a happier 
future. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 








|The Teacher-Training Class at Work 


By the Rev. Charles A. Oliver Superistendent of the Teacher-Training Department of 


Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 





In a letter to one of the International Sunday-School Secretaries, Mr. Oliver said of teacher- 
training work that, after all, the methods are but a small part of the work, and the vital thing is, 
how much of a man’s best life goes into it. This word was spoken out of an intimate knowledge 
of what rich life-offerings have gone into the teacher-training work in Pennsylvania. Following 
this third article of the series on organizing and conducting a teacher-training class, Mr. Oliver | 
will tell, in an early issue, of some of his personal experiences in the work, and will thus share 


with his readers the inspiration of the life touch. 


On page 252 of this issue he discusses two 


questions on teacher-training in his Question Box column. 


E TAKE it for granted that the teacher-training 
class has been organized. Text-book, time of 
meeting, teacher, class officers, and commit- 

tees have been selected. Now for the work. 

Everything must be done to maintain the-enthusi- 
astic interest of the students. 

Working the Plans.—l\t is of considerable import- 
ance that the class be promptly enrolled with either 
or both the State Sunday-school Association and the 
denominational officers. This will furnish these offi- 
cials with information that will enable them to keep 
in touch with your work, and to send from time to 
time helpful and inspiring suggestions, 

This enrolment will also help by giving to the stu- 
dent a sense of 

Personal obligation. He has pledged himself to do 
a definite work, and this fact will spur him to do his 
best. He is eager to measure up to the expectations 
his enrolment has aroused. 

Personal reputation is also at stake. Since he has 
started well, he will feel that he ought not to bea 
**quitter."’ He does not want to fail. He will not turn 
back. He must keep on to the end. 

Personal interest in the work has been awakened. 
By enrolment he has become a part of the class and 
a member of the great state-wide and nation-wide 
organization of teacher-training students, and he is 
glad to stay with it. 

To obtain the best results it is quite necessary that 
official examinations be taken. I would not require 
that students promise, when they enter the class, that 
they will take these tests. But I would so work the 
plans that when the times for examination come, they 


will have such a grasp of the subjects that they wz// 
want to take the examinations. 

The examinations are a decided incentive to earnest 
study. The fact that the knowledge acquired will be 
tested encourages earnest work, and the diligent study, 
with the fulness of knowledge it brings, will make the 
lessons intensely interesting. Truth discovered and 
understood makes study attractive. 

The examinations are an evidence of attainment 
that cannot help but encourage the student. To feel 
that he has mastered the lesson sufficiently to reach a 
good grade in examination should be a real stimulus 
to renewed effort. 

A written review, given a week or two before the 
examination is taken, will reveal to you where the 
students are weak and need help... It will also en- 
courage the students if you can say, ‘‘ You have done 
well, The official examination will not be harder 
than this test has been. You have answered so well 
that you will be sure to have a good grade in the regu- 
lar examination.”’ 

The graduation exercises should be kept in view 
from the outset, and should be planned weeks ahead. 
The thought of this goal has helped many students 
whose interest was flagging. When the time arrives 
every preparation should be made for a dignified and 
impressive service that will do much to establish a 
new standard of teaching for the school, and will im- 
press the community with the high-grade work your 
school is seeking to do in the teaching of God's Word. 
This commencement should be regarded as one of 


the most important events in the history of your Sun- 
day-school. 
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The Class in Session.—Begin promptly. Open the 
meeting by standing or kneeling in prayer. This will 
put the class in proper frame of mind for the sacred 
work at hand. 

Let the teacher come to the lesson with a burning 
heart. His enthusiasm will be a big asset. A teacher 
of one of our training classes says, ‘‘ People would 
rather be swept off their feet by a wave of enthusiasm 
than to have to wade their way through the chilly 
waters of a lifeless leadership,’ and he is right. The 
truth that will warm other hearts must first have set 
your own heart afire. 

Have a carefully prepared program, but not always 
the same program, Vary your methods. Often it 
will be desirable to begin work with a review of one 
or more of the past lessons. This will clarify and 
confirm knowledge acquired, and will fix in the un- 
derstanding much that was missed in the first study of 
the lesson. ‘The review will also be a great help in 
securing co-operation in class work.. Students will 
not be afraid of making serious mistakes if ques- 
tioned on subjects they have covered in previous 
lessons. 

Let the study of the advance lesson be thorough. 
It will be all right to have an occasional essay or talk 
that will illuminate the lesson, but as a rule the time 
should be given to a study of the lesson-text with such 
additional suggestions and facts as may be needed. 

See that every session of the class is a conference 
aad not a lecture. Emphasize the question-and- 
answer method, With many classes it will be best 
not to ask individual questions till the students acquire 
confidence. At first let the questions be general, and 
have the students answer in concert. This is sometimes 
necessary with adult students who are often afraid of 
making mistakes, and would be ashamed to show a 
lack of knowledge. By degrees, however, they will 
become accustomed to hearing their own voices in 
class, and will be drawn into the discussions, One 
by one you will be able in time to obtain from them 
all the desired individual answers. In every way 
encourage the class to ask and. answer questions. 

Use every good method to arouse the self-activity 
of the students. Use the conversational method, and 
thus draw them out to express their thought. Use 
the special research method, and assign topics bearing 
upon the lesson to be looked, up at home and reported 
at the next meeting. 

Appeal ‘to the eye by méans of the blackboard, 
charts, and maps, 

Encourage them to do whole-hearted work. It will 
be easy to hold the class if the students have a con- 
sciousness of mastering the studies, The danger- 
point is reached when the student begins to show signs 
of indifference. 

Dealing With the Discouraged Member.—Some 
who made a brave start will lose heart because of un- 
expected difficulties. Sickness or unavoidable cir- 
cumstances may have interrupted his study and he 
may have fallen behind the rest of the class, _ Possi- 
bly some lesson did not grip him hard and strong, 
and he feels that he has not a clear view of the teach- 
ing. It may be that teacher or other scholars have 
unintentionally seemed to forget him. He has lost 
courage and is ready to stop. Get close to this one 
who is wavering. Put your strength beneath his 
weakness and give him a lift. Pray with him and 
for him. Invite a few members of the class on whom 
you can rely to be especially kind to him. As you 
review the lessons spend considerable time on the 
very part he missed. Your affectionate interest will 
do much for him in this crisis. 

Encourage the Timid. —You may have in the class 
one who lags behind through sheer timidity. He is 
faint-hearted and afraid. He has lost much by fail- 
ing to participate in the class discussions, Give this 
student special coaching. Appoint an hour when 
you can meet him and help him to make up the lost 
ground. Have him express himself to you. Ask 
him questions, and let him see that with continued 
effort at self-expression he would quickly stand on a 
footing with any members of the class. Your sym- 
pathetic interest will go far toward removing his 
timidity. 

Following Up the Absentees.—The class roll should 
be carefully kept, and at the end of every session the 
absentee committee and the class teacher should be 
given the names of those who were not present at that 
meeting. These should be seen before the next 
meeting. It is not difficult to hold the members who 
have been away from one meeting, even though due 
to indifference, if they are followed up atonce. After 
several successive absences it will be more difficult. 

A Pittsburgh pastor who teaches his training-class, 
says, ‘After each lesson, I write a personal type- 

(Continued on page 249) 
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The Forum of Methods in Graded Work 


What others have done to make music and the love of beauty and social joys draw boys and girls 
a nearer to God is told this month in the department edited by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin 





Training Children to Sing Well 


HILE it is true that most children love to sing, 

it is equally true that not every child can sing 

well, All teachers of little children are famil- 
iar with the child who sings in a monotone ; also the 
one who sings in a high-pitched voice, the one who 
sings too fast or too slow. While the object of Sun- 
day-school singing is not accuracy, or even effect, it 
is worth while to try to overcome these difficulties, 


for it certainly is more pleasing, satisfactory, and 


worshipful when all are not only joining heartily but 
harmoniously in the music. 

Of course the Sunday-school is not the time or 
place to indulge in any musical technicalities, but 
some training, however simple, will have its value. 
A good pianist is very essential, one who really leads, 
correctly and definitely. The one who is teaching 
the song should be thoroughly familiar with it, and 
net need to depend upon book or paper while song is 
being developed. The child who sings off the’ key, 
or not correct time, may be placed near a helper who 
sings well and whose voice wiil sustain that of the child. 


Sometimes it is necessary to pause in the teaching of 


the song and repeat again and again some line or 
lines, the pianist playing just the melody and all 
singing the air until even the monotones and high- 
pitched voices will sing on the key. This will not 
need to be repeated often, for after it is once learned 
it will be remembered. 

In visiting some schools one would almost decide 


_ that the object of their training was to sing loud, the 


teacher having the mistaken idea that straining the 
voice was necessary to have goo singing. In others 
the singing is so mechanical that one would suppose the 


-emphasis was placed wholly upon memorizing words 


and tunes. We want the children to sing heartily 
and joyously, but not to scream. We want them to 


‘know the exact words and tune, but we are not ‘teach- 


ing them to sing mere words, but great and beautiful 
truths. So there is something back of the words, 
back of the tune, that must have a large part in the 
training, and that is, helping them to feel the truth of 
the song in order to sing with expression. 

When we get the children to feel the great truths 
contained in the song, then we will have overcome 
one great difficulty, that of singing all songs alike, 
As a rule children respond readily to what the song 
suggests. Good songs are like good stories, stimulate 
toa high degree the highest and best impulses and 
emotions, but so much depends upon how the ¥ong is 
taught. Not only must the words be understood, but 
they must be associated with something that will 
create feeling and produce action. A Christmas song 
taught in connection with the Christmas story, and 
the beautiful and available pictures, will be sur- 
rounded with tender reverence that will be felt in the 
singing. The words of a prayer-song might be used 
as a part of the prayer for a few Sundays, then the 
children will not want to sing it in a loud, rollicking 
way, not only because of the words, but the associa- 
tion. The Spring Song, telling of new life every- 
where, introduced with pussy willows, the first violets, 
crocuses, the coming of the birds, etc., will create 
such a feeling of joy that a volume of praise will go 
out to Him, the giver of all life. Usually, if a song 
is taught right it will be sung right. 

With the Juniors the training would be different in 
some ways from that in lower grades. The idea is to 
have every boy and girl sing, not at the top of their 
voices, for that is not music, and would soon ruin the 
quality of tone, but with natural voice, on the key, 
and in accurate time. To secure this, the selections 
must be music that appeals to boys and girls. Hymns 
of martial type, descriptive hymns, hymns of activity, 


tunes and words having inspirational value, will be 


found acceptable. If Juniors like the hymn or song 
they will try to sing it. If it is written within proper 
range of their voices they will usually sing it well. 
But do not attempt selections unsuited to voice and 
mind. Juniors can easily take two parts, soprano and 
alto. It may be wise to have an adult lead in each 
part, whose voice will sustain and guide the voice of 
the junior until the song is learned. The leader of 
juniors should make a study of hymns, their origin, 
use, lore, etc., and make that a part of the teaching 


of the church hymns, not only that the boys and girls 
may know, but that they may enter into the spirit of 
the hymn, that tue singing may be expressive as well 
as accurate; then it will be good.—AMrs. H. M. 
Leyda, Chicago. 
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The Salutation of Two Flags 


1. Processional, ‘* Onward Christian Soldiers.’’ 

While hymn is being sung by the school, two mem- 
bers march to the platform, one bearing the Stars 
and Stripes, and the other the Christian Conquest 
flag. 

2. Salutation to the Stars and Stripes (school standing). 

‘*I pledge allegiance to my flag and to my country 
for which it stands; one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.’’ 

3. Hymn, * My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’’ 
4. Salutation to the Christian Conquest Flag (school 
standing). 

I pledge allegiance to my flag and to my Saviour for 
whose kingdom it stands ; one brotherhood uniting 
all mankind in love and service. 

5. Hymn, ‘ Fling Out the Banner ’”’ (tune, Waltham). 

6. Prayer for the blending of the interests of the two flags 
in the lives of the-members of the school. 

7. Recessional, ‘‘Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus.’’ 

While hymn is being sung, the bearers of flags march 
from platform. 

— The Rev. Edward C. Kunkle, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


“ 
Beautifying the Primary Room 


Y thought goes back to a Western ranch, when I 
drove across the prairies with the ranchman’s 
wife, to a tiny schoolhouse where the Sunday- 

school met, which I was to visit thatday. In wondér I 
watched my friend hook up a curtain across the front 
of the neat little'schoolhouse ; spread out a rug which 
I had noticed rolled up 1n her buggy ; hang up a few 
pictures ; place a pretty cover over the teacher's desk, 
and with a few deft touches transform that little cor- 
ner into a beautiful place. When I expressed my ap- 
preciation she said simply : ‘‘I wanted it to be dif- 
ferent to the children on Sunday. It is God’s house 
to them.”’ 

The decorations of a primary room have a very 
great educative value,—more than that, a moral 
and religious educative value. Every room or lit- 
tle corner where children meet to learn of the 
Heavenly Father is teaching moral or religious truths 
or the opposite. Will you take a few snapshots of 
your room and then study them? If it is dusty fur- 
nishings, torn curtains, dirty windows, smoky walls, 
festoons of spider’s webs, piles of torn papers or books 
and rusty stovepipes that you see, you may be sure 
that the ‘‘blended-emotional-impression’’ of that 
room is not helping to build Christian character. 

As Patterson Du Bois has pointed out in his wonder- 
ful chapter, ‘‘ Nurture by Atmosphere,’’ in his book, 
‘*Natural Way in Moral Training’’ (Revell, $1.25 
net), the atmosphere of the Sunday-school room not 
only has an immediate value, but through its healthy, 
happy memories and associations its influence lasts 
through life. 

Perhaps we might apply to everything in our rooms 
the test we apply to our lesson material—‘‘ Does it 
meet the spiritual needs of the child at this particular 
stage of development?’’ That will help us to keep 
it simple, childlike. It will help us to dispose of 
some of the pictures that ‘‘ always have’’ hung in that 
particular spot ; to choose colors for the walls and 
rugs that will be soothing and quieting rather than 
animating or irritating. 

The coloring of the room should be soft and har- 
monious. If the room is rather dark and gloomy, 
then let the lighter, brighter tints be chosen ; if the 
room be sunshiny, even glaring, then choose the 
softer, darker colors. 

As Marion Lawrance has said, our rooms are both 
temples and workshops, and it will add much to the 
appearance of our rooms if there are neat cabinets for 
supplies and racks for wraps. 

The pictures on the wall should be few in number, 
but good. Here a word of caution should be added. 
Sometimes we overreach ourselves in attempting to 
place before the child pictures that are of high order, 


yet contain an adult conception that is repulsive to 
the child mind. 

‘Pll never, never like Joseph again,’’ wailed a 
little girl as she gazed in a horrified way at a Tissot 
picture. ‘I've always liked him best, but I'll never 
like him again if he looks like that!'’’ Not art for 
art's sake, but art for His sake. 

Perhaps there is no better way to secure the needed 
change in the children’s Sunday-school environment 
than in securing the co-operation of the children 
themselves and their parents. Cultivate the chil- 
dren's property sense by securing their help in mak- 
ing our room a fit place for God to meet with us. 
Wonderful things have been accomplished by parents’ 
meetings, called to discuss this subject. Fathers’ 
ready hands and mothers’ deft fingers will help us 
over many a hard place, 

Let us make the schoolroom God's house to the 
children,-— Wilhelmina Stooker, Hartford, Conn. 


%/ 
How I Entertained My Girls in My Home 


HIS was a great event to the ‘‘ True Blue’’ class. 
In a contest for new members the class had been 
equally divided, each side taking as their working 
ensign one of the class colors, blue or gold, respect- 
ively. The closing feature was the class supper, to 
which the girls had been looking forward with great 
anticipation. But the teacher was new, the organiza- 
tion was new, the activities were new, so that the 
invitation to meet with the new teacher had been met 
with not too much enthusiasm by the sixteen-year-old 
girls. The first half-hour was spent in friendly 
converse, and in meeting a secondary superintendent 
who was their guest. It was at the table, however, 
that the best part of the program came, not for the 
delicious things served, but for the memory of things 
that would live always. 

One side of the table was trimmed with blue, the 
other with gold. At the appointed time the contesg 
leaders on either side of the table with a pair of scis- 
sors took half of the single color worn by each girl, 
passing it to the one opposite, so that all wore, as did 
the teacher and visitor, the knot of ribbon of both 
colors to show their unity in giving hearty.welcome to 
the new members, 

Around the table! All strangeness and formality 
seemed to disappear with the dishes of each course. 
Then followed a few ‘‘cake’’ and ‘‘ poetry’’ guessing 
contests, one or two feats in paper-cutting. What fun 
they had in carrying out the teacher's request, know- 
ing that no one was to read them but she, —‘‘ describe 
your ideal teacher, and also your ideal boy !'’ (It 
was just fun for them,—it was a matter for more 
serious consideration when they were read, thought- 
fully, in the Great Presence, by the teacher.) As the 
Graded Lessons of the Quarter had presented some 
difficulties, this was an excellent time to study and do 
some of the hand-work together ; it really seemed as 
much fun as the other contests had been, having time 
to talk about, admire, and offer laughing suggestions 
on each other's work. As they worked, and studied 
and talked, the platters filled with candy, fruit, and 
popcorn helped to keep them busy. They were very 
willing to share their treat with an Intermediate lesson- 
writer who happened to call, and were more than glad 
to listen to a few words of encouragement and good 
cheer from 6ne whose lessons they had been studying. 

When it was time to leave, as they rose from their 
chairs the teacher said, ‘‘ Girls, I did not want to tell 
you until this time that a telephone call before you 
came this evening gave the startling reason for the 
absence of our little secretary. Her mother said that 
she had somehow contracted scarlet fever, that they 
had been quarantined so that she could not even send 
her bouk, but she sent her love and wished so much 
she could be with you this evening.'’ Tenderly and 
reverently a few sentence-prayers were offered for her 
speedy recovery, if it was the Father's will ; and the 
partings were said with a sincere feeling that that one 
evening had brought those girls nearer to one an- 
other, to their teacher, the church school, the whole 
Sundiay-school world, and to the Father's throne, than 
months of one-hour sessions on Sunday morning 
could possibly do.— Mrs. H. L. Hutson, Chicago. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


UPPOSE you were a doctor and you were called 
in to see a young man who had by some unwise 
exposure on his own part contracted pneumonia. 

You went to see him in his room and found him pant- 
ing for breath, and upon examination you found that 
he had an irregular heart action which indicated some 
serious imperfection of that organ. Every indication 
pointed to the probability that he would not be able 
to withstand the disease. In fact, before you left the 
room, you knew from ere experience that the young 
man could not get well. As you go down the stairs, 
at the foot of them there awaits you an anxious, 
white-faced woman, his mother, who is insisting that 
you tell her what the chances are for her son's recov- 
ery. It would require a great deal of moral courage 
to frankly tell that mother that so far as human skill 
could determine her son could not recover. Maybe 
you would feel that you would be justified in empha- 
sizing the always present, faint possibility of a re- 
covery, But suppose instead of pneumonia it was a 
wound that meant certain death, and you had to tell 
the loved ones? This is the sort of wrench that is 
many a time given the heart of a conscientious phy- 
sician who is also so often a friend. This is the sort 
of a tug that came to the heart of Joseph when he 
has to tell poor Baker that he would be a dead man 
in three days. Maybe the’ simple and ‘straightfor- 
ward way in which Joseph did it is an example to us 
of honesty in performing disagreeable duties. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


The story of Joseph's romantic progress from the 
pit of Dothan to the seat beside the Pharaoh is fasci- 
natimg in itself, but it is made more meaningful when 
the pipil is remindéd ef the part that Joseph’s per- 
sonal wares | layed. in the greater history of the 
nation that: od was bringing.out in fulfilment of his 

romise to Abraham, and repeated to Isaac and 
Teas. There is always: more, than one profitable 
way to present a lesson, but it does not pay to try to 
seake one lesson teach everything. In the limits of a 
class hour it cannot be done, Sodeph attained his 
success by the exhibition of a number of good guali- 
ties, patienee, cheerfulness, diligence, etc. Shey 
might be called ‘‘ homely” qualities. ‘They are the 
everyday side of a bay Ase ten faith, and possibly 
here is the teacher’s best chance in this lesson,—to 
show that the truly God-fearing man is patient, dili- 
gent, efficient, friendly, sympathetic, etc. Professor 
Clow's article is based on this fundamental survey 
of the lesson, and so is Mr. Ridgway’s. A very great 
deal depends upon the class conception of the facts, 
customs, and habits of Egyptian life. Mr. Wells and 
Dr. Mackie are the sources:of information here, while 
Dr. Thomas’ notes are full of answers to questions 
of wording and fact. Should the teacher have aecess 
to a library or be able to purchase books, great help 
would be found in Marcus Dods on Genesis in the 
Expositor’s Bible series, and most illuminating 
thoughts in Mr. C. G, Trumbull’s '' Messages for 
the Morning Watch ” (The Sunday School Times Co., 


$1, postpaid). 
The Class in Session 


Joseph’s diligence and purity fitted him to be the 
strong. arm by which the Hebrews were to be planted 
under Egypt's protection for their four hundred years’ 
schooling. The beauty of this story of the rise of 
Joseph is the clearness with which the sacred writer 
makes plain the noble qualities of this Hebrew 
youth. Suppose we make this lesson a character- 
study of Joseph. . 

Joseph was Patient,—Patience is more often a 
quality that is acquired than natural, especially with 
high-spirited and ambitious young men, and Joseph 
was assuredly ambitious. Yet he was patient. He 
accepted a wrong and did not fume or fret, as Pro- 
fessor Clow’s second paragraph shows. Joseph worked 
patiently in the house of Potiphar, and when wrongly 
accused refused to give more than a calm assertion of 
his innocence, as Professor Clow says in his opening 
paragraph. So also in prison he betrays no wrathful 
rancor, Seventeen years old he was when sold by his 
brothers, and thirty when he stood before Pharaoh. 
A long wait for an ambitious man. Read what Mr. 
Ridgway says about the school of patience, in his 
third paragraph. 

Joseph was Diligent.—He was a worker. He did 
his duty and a littlemore. His diligence and energy 
in doing his work won him his advancement in Poti- 


Genesis 40. Commit verses 14, 15 


Golden Text: The breath of the Almighty giveth them understanding—Job 32 : 8 


Read Genesis 39 and 40 


9 And the chief butler told his dream to Joseph, and said to 
him, In my dream, behold, a vine was before me ; 10 and in 
the vine three branches : and it was as though it budded, and 
its blossoms shot forth ; avd the clusters thereof brought forth 
ripe grapés : 11 and Pharaoh's cup was in my hand; and I 
took the grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh's cup, and I 
hy the cup into Pharaoh's hand. 12 And Joseph.said unto 
im, ‘This is the interpretation of it: the three branches are 
three days ; 13 within yet three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy 
head, and restore thee unto thine office : and thou shalt give 
Pharaoh's cup into his hand, after the former manner when 
thou wast his butler. 14 But have me in thy remembrance 
when it shall be well with thee, and show kindness, I pray 
thee, unto me, and make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and 
bring me out of this house : 15 for indeed I was stolen away 
out of the land of the Hebrews: and here also have I done 
nothing that they should put me into the dungeon. 
16 en the chief baker saw that the interpretation was 
‘ood, he said unto Joseph, I also was in my dream, and, be- 
old, three baskets of white bread were on. my head : 17 and 
in the uppermost basket there was of all manner of baked food 
for Pharaoh ; and the birds did eat them out of the basket 
upon my head. 18 a answered and said, This is 
the interpretation thereof: the three baskets are three days ; 
19 within yet three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from 
off thee, and shall hang thee on a tree ; and the birds shall eat 
thy flesh from off thee. 20 And it came to pass the third day, 
which was Pharaoh's birthday, that he made a feast unto all 
his servants : and he lifted up the head of the chief butler and 
the head of the chief baker among his servants. 21 And he 
restored the chief butler unto his butlership again ; and he 
oe the cup into Pharaoh's hand : 22 but he hanged the chief 

aker : as Joseph had interpreted to them: 23 Yet did not 
the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat him. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by .num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘limes.) 
Verse 1.—What were probably the duties of the butler 
and the baker? (Thomas ; Clow, 2; Ridgway, 1.) 
.Verse 3.—Why did Pharaoh put these officers ‘in 
ward’’? (Thomas; Clow, 2; Mackie, 1.) 
Verse 4.—Why did the captain of the guard commit 


these prisoners to Joseph’s special keeping? What is 


meant by the statement that Joseph ‘‘ ministered unio 
them ’’? (Thomas ; Clow, 2; Class in Session, 4.) 

Verse 8.—Did the people always attach special import- 
ance to dreams at that time? What did Joseph mean when 
he said, ‘‘Do not interpretations belong to God’’? 
(Thomas ; Clow, 3, 4; Howard; Gray, 4.) 

Verse 12.—How did Joseph know at once the interpre- 
tation of the dream? (Thomas, v. 12, v. 18; Clow, 4, 53 
Howard; Gray, 4; Class in Session, 5.) 

Verse 20,—Was it customary for a king to make such a 
feast as this on the occasion of his birthday ? (Thomas ; 
Clow, 3.) : 

Verses 21, 22.,—Was there any special reason.for the 
king’s restoring the butler to his office and hanging the 
baker? (Thomas; Clow, 5.) 








phar’s house, and again in the . peanoe where he was 
so unjustly cast. It was his value as a worker, for- 
Drain of his own personal wrongs, that opened the 

oors of opportunity for him, as Professor Clow points 
out in his fourth paragraph. 

fosepa was Cheerful and Friendly.—A surly.man 
who nursed his own wrongs would have taken an 
ugly pleasure in the misfortunes of the. butler: and 
baker. But Joseph cheerfully endeavored to make 
them comfortable, and was moved with that friendly 
interest that made him notice their depression (Pro- 
fessor Clow notes this in his third paragraph and: Dr. 
Mackie in his second), They may or may not have 
been guilty of attempted: poisoning; as Dr. Mackie 
suggests in his opening paragraph. They»were-men 
of high place, and Joseph’s friendly service to them 
enabled him to learn the ways of Pharaoh's court. 

Josepa was Self-Confident.—Dr. Thomas’ note on 
verse 8 points out a winning trait in the young man’s 
character. When the butler and the baker tell him 
their dreams, he feels that the God that spoke to him 
in dreams once can do so again. It is well to observe 
that this dreamer and dream interpreter is at the same 
time the most practical manin Egypt. His self-confi- 
dence was not based on Joseph, but on his confidence 
in Joseph’s God. Read what Mr, Howard says about 
the practical dreamers, 

Joseph was Honest.—Rigid honesty of heart and 
word is the essential for God's conqueror. Little may 
we know of the temptations that came to Joseph in 
Potiphar's house, but Joseph was absolutely trust- 
worthy. Again, in the prison his honesty showed 
itself, and he became free in his confinement. It 
must have been hard for him to tell the baker that 
Pharaoh would execute him in three days’ time, but 
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he told him bravely and simply, as indeed he should, 
being, as he was, the mouthpiece of Jehovah. Pro-~ 
fessor Clow calls attention to this in his fifth para- 


h. 

Poscph was a Man of Faith.—Surely no man could 
have had a greater test than Joseph during these 
thirteen years, in all of which there was scarce 
one ray of light. And the last two years must have 
been the hardest of all, yet he never lost his faith in 
his God nor in the power of the right to prevail. 


A Lesson Summary ; 

The discipline of life is shown as beautifully in the 
story of Joseph's fall and rise as any of the narra- 
tives of the Old Testament. As a boy, he seems to 
have been conceited and a t and of poor judg- 
ment. Uncured, these faults would have rendered 
him untit for any successful place of great responsi- 
—. So God put him inthe school of patience, and 
a difficult school it was. Instead of growing éasier 
it grew harder, and we may well suppose that the 
last two years were the hardest of all. Observe how 
beautifully the Father manages life. The prison 
where Joseph received his greatest and hardest les- 
sons in patience was the very place out of which his 
elevation and his fortune came. When the great 
place and the great opportunity were ready, Joseph 
was fitted to occupy and take advantage of them. 
‘*My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations, knowing this that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience.” 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What is the indication that Joseph inspired confidence 
in his associates ? 

2. What shows that Joseph was not too proud to do 
humble tasks ? 

3. What shows Joseph’s sympathetic nature ? 

4. What indicates Joseph’s confidence in God? 

5. What were the advantages to Joseph of assqciating 
with these court officials ? 

6. What did Joseph gain by waiting, that extra two years 
forgotten in prison 2 

7. What..great improvement. did. his hardship,, work jin, 
Joseph ? 
Other Teaching Points 

To be friendly and serviceable to every one we can not 
only makes the world a pleasanter place-tc live in, but no 
manrever lost anything by it in the long-run. 

The great leader must first of all learn to.serve. Some 
men are so blind that they cannot see that self-forgetting 
service of others develops a man who is always in demand. 

God speaks to men in ways that they.can understand 
and ways they are accustomed to and believe in, He used 
dreams in Egypt ; he uses the Bible to-day. 

A man’s fate and fortune are generally settled by what 
he shows himself to be when he is off guard. Then the 
root principlés of the man’s character show. 

The kind of honesty and purity that the times call for is 
that like Joseph’s which does not need watching. Bad 
surroundings do increase temptation, but Christ makes men’ 
who can come out of wicked surroundings clean, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


(Gen, 41 : 1-45.) 
{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. ‘The suggestions and. ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.) : 
Everybody likes success, and likes to see a 
man succeed in his business, especially when it is 
deserved. Joseph was the sort of man that ought to 
succeed, — patient, diligent, friendly, helpful, and 
cheerful. ike most meh, Jocept owed his rise in 
the world to bis friends. Nearly all men. who rise 
from obscurity have received their biggest lift from 
some one who liked them and wanted to help them. 
poseph's habit of friendliness was the final cause of 
is rise. 


) 


1, What shows Joseph’s common-sense when he was” 
called before Pharaoh? 
2. Over and above the interpretation of the dreams, how 
did Joseph ‘show himself a man of judgment? 
3. How did Joseph’s years of servitude prepare him for 
this high office ? 
4. What indicates that Joseph still clung to the God of 
his fathers ? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson ; 
A man who was *‘ slow pay.’’ 
A man who was ready. 
A call for a barber: 
A Yankee for forehandedness. 
A time to put your best toot forward, 
A rule for good times, 
Some fine jewelry. 


Evansten, ILL. 


LESSON FOR MAY 4 


(Gen. 40) 


© Rest in the Lord 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HEN this chapter opens, Joseph's sky is over- 
clouded from webin to horizon. When it closes, 
the darkness of night has closed in. Thesun 

seemed, at one time, to be about to break through. 
The scars of the slave had healed. His ability and 
integrity had won him a high place in Potiphar’s 
household. Then came the base accusation against 
his character. His refusal to go beyond a calm asser- 
tion of his innocence (v. 15) led Potiphar to entertain 
the thought that he was slandered, and he was cast 
into ‘‘the king’s prison.” Here again his trustwor- 


thiness and cheerfulness won him the regard of the | 


keeper of the prison. ‘‘ The Lord was with him” 
ae 23), writes the chronicler; setting down the source 

th of his patient and magnanimous spirit, and of 
his advancement. Then came that event which 
stirred the dull life of the prison to excitement, when 
the door opened to call the chief butler to his vindi- 
cation and his office. But Joseph remained unheeded, 

trhaps forgotten, with this one likelihood in his 
ae pall ee tte eyes, of being a prison slave to the 
end, as many more, under Eastern despotism, had 
been. Then Joseph hushed his heart and sang, 

** Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” 

The story opens with an episode which sets the 
stage for the significant scene. The chief butler and 
the chief baker were cast into this same ‘* king's 
prison.’ Tradition. declares that an attempt to poi- 
son Pharaoh had been discovered, and it was not 
yet known whether it had been made in the wine of 

. the cupbearer or the bakemeats of the confectioner. 

.To the keeper of the prison they were, as highly- 
placed court officials, men of consequence. They 
might yet be restored to their offices. He paid them 
deference, and appointed this willing, clever-handed, 
alert-minded slave from Potiphar’s household to wait 
upon them. As the months passed, the two prison- 
ers, accustomed to estimate the worth of their helpers, 
discovered both the resourcefulness and the wisdom 
of their attendant. ‘There is no occasion which is not 
an opportunity for a meek and lowly mind. 

‘ But dreams will come to brooding men. Pharaoh's 
birthday is three days off. It would be the ocaasion 
of the display of clemency to those worthy. to be par- 
doned, and of ruthless vengeance to the condemned. 
As these anxious and fearful men sleep, after an 
evening of conjecture together, they dream, and most 
naturally the service of their lives makes up the 
scenery of their visions of the night. They' awake 


With forebodings, canvassing the meaning of their, 


dreams. Joseph.comes in and marks their downcast 
faces, their silerice, and their untasted food. His 
‘kindly inquiry provokes the reply that here, in this 
prison, they have no access to any Of the skilled in- 
terpreters of dreams who abounded in Egypt. ‘‘ Tell 
me,” says Joseph eagerly, urging that God alone, 
whose name he sets against the mere deftness of 
Egyptian wisdom, can reveal the purport of dreams, 
hree notable features in Joseph’s character stand 
out. The first is his interest in men and his solicit- 
ous care for their well-being. No man ever lived to 
himself less than Joseph. He has nothing of that 
stiff and self-sufficient churlishness that has no eye 
for the poor or the downcast. He was moved with 
compassion, like Him whose he was and whom he 
served. This is the kind of man our sorrowful world 
needs, who can never hear a sob without a tender 
response in his spirit. The second is lis undimin- 
ished confidence im his own early experience of God. 
He keeps his sure confidence that God speaks to 
men, as he has spoken to him, and such dreams have 
a message to these who will wait fer it. The third 
is his‘ daring faith that God will reveal the meaning 
1o him, That faith is possible only to one who walks 
with God in the unseen hours, 

We see hew this is disclosed in Joseph’s interpreta- 
tions. "There is no doubt but that to a penetratin 
and thoughtful mind like mers. igh the dreams carri 
their meaning on their faces. ‘The butler’s dream 
was the pictured reflection of an ho.est man. The 
baker's dream, with its thieving birds, was the be- 
trayal, to Joseph, of a guilty conscience. . As certainly 
Joseph had not marked these men for months without 
coming to a judgment upon their characters, and a 
conclusion as to their guilt. But the ir most secret of 
Joseph's unfaltering pronouncement is the swift, sure 
insight given by God to a pure, unselfish, and un- 
stained heart. God reveals’ his truth to babes: A 

little child’s eyes often look right into an evil heart, 
,and he shrinks on the instant from a fawning face 
and a glozing word which deceive shrewd world- 
lings. hat is why Joseph speaks so plainly to this 
chief baker. One might urge that such a dark out- 
look should have been, in kindness, hidden from him, 
But Joseph is speaking what God has revealed to him. 
‘* Thou art the man,” has often to be said, though it 
gives both hearer and speaker pain. 

So it fell out. The baker was hanged, and the 
butler sunned himself in his master’s favor. But he 
forgot Joseph. That seems almost incredible, but it is 
one of the commonest experiences. He was not an 
evil man, nor was he ungrateful. Only, in the excite- 
mem and bustle and exhilaration of his restoration 
he forgot. We all forget, and not only forget men, 
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but God, in the same absorption in our daily business 
and our eager pleasures. et, as Joseph waited and 
w wistful while two years away, he real- 
ized in his unshakable faith that two gains were his. 
One might be of use to him, as it actually was. He 
had become acquainted with the ways of Pharaoh 
and his court, and had made a friend who might yet 
help him. He did not not know, as we do, that for 
that reason, above all else, the butler had been 
brought into Joseph’s prison. The second gain was 
his perfect discipline. In his patience he won his 
soul. As we look back, we see that strange discipline 
in all our lives, perfecting us for God’s service. We 
see, also, how often we have marred it by our im- 
patience, if not by our sin: ‘‘ O rest in the Lord.” 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND, 
< 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


E dae ConNECTION.—The various aspects of Joseph’s 
character stand out clear as crisis after crisis 

comes. Following the wrong he suffered at 
the hands of his brothers came the injustice ex- 
perienced in Potiphar’s house (chap. 39). But in 
everything he was loyal to God, never compromising 
Jiis attitude tor an instant. The present lesson 
oe a further illustration of his quiet, constant 
aithfulness. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Butler: Or cupbearer (v. 11). The 
one in charge of the royal vineyards and cellars. 
Baker: The man who superintended everything 
connected with the food for the royal table. The 
monuments testify to the remarkable degree of per- 
fection to which the Egyptians had carried the arts 
of the confectioner and the cook. An illustration of 
the accuracy of the narrative in all things connected 


with Egypt. The officers mentioned would be A - 
sons of great importance (2 Kings 18 : 17; Neh. 
1: 11).—Offended: Their offense is quite unknown, 


but they ‘were important state prisoners, and not 
ordinary criminals. 

Verse 3.—/n ward: In custody, awaiting investi- 

ation and trial.—Caféain: Potiphar (37 : 36).— 

vison: Literally, ‘‘ house of enclosure” (39 : 20). 
Potiphar’s. house was connected with the state 
prison. 

Verse 4.—Charged:. Not as.a guard so much as 
an attendant or servant to minister to their wants, 
sincé they were two high officers of state. A striking 
testimony to Joseph’s faithfulness, and at the same 
time a simple circumstance which had great issues 
in connection with his future. 

Verse 5.—Dream: The usual method in which 
God revealed himself to those outside the covenant 
(20: 3; 41: 1; Dan. 4: 5). The divine manifesta- 
tions to those in the covenant were a higher quarter 
of revelation than dreams, though these sometimes 
occurred in dreams (12 : 7; 28 : 13; Dan. 7 : 1-28).— 
Each man: Each dream exactly agreed, as the event 
shows, with the interpretation given by Joseph. 
Each thus had its own peculiar significance. 

Verse 6.—Sad: They were evidently greatly 
stirred, and felt sure that something was meant. 

Verse 7.— Wherefore: Joseph’s sympathy and 
courtesy are noteworthy, especially in view of his 
own hard lot. 

Verse 8.—/nterpretations: As though to say that 
God alone could explain, and it face be unneces- 
sary to turn to the usual magicians.— 7e// it me; ‘The 
request implies the consciousness of God’s presenee 
with him. He takes no personal credit, but at- 
tributes all to God. 

Verse 9.—Vine: Formerly it was thought that 
vines did not exist in ancient Egypt, and therefore 
that this statement was inaccurate, but monuments 
and ancient writers prove beyond all question the 
mene of vines, vintage, and wine-making in 

pt. 
erse 12.—/oseph said: No doubt guided at once 
by God to reveal the interpretation. 

Verse 13.—Lift up thy head: Raise from degrada- 
tion and lead out of prison (2 Kings 25 : 27, 28; 
Psa. 3:3; Zech. 1 A 

Verse 15.—‘Sto/en: Descriptive of the act of his 
brothers in selling him. They took what was not 
theits and applied it to their own use. He was re- 
moved without his knowledge and consent.—He- 
érews: Joseph thus describes the land of Canaan, 
identifying himself with the Hebrews rather than 
with the Canaanites. This designation of the de- 
scendants of Abraham represents the earliest re- 
corded tradition, and is another striking illustration 
of the accuracy of the narrative (14 : 13; 39 : 14-17). 

Verse 16.—Baskets: Encouraged by the favorable 
interpretation of the butler’s dream, the baker tells 
his also. ‘Egyptian men, according to ancient 
authority, commonly carried on their heads, and 
women, like Hagar (21 : 14), on their shoulders. 

Verse 17.—The birds: In crossing the open court 
from kitchen to dining-room the seizure of food by a 
carnivorous bird was of frequent occurrence in Egypt, 
as it is to-day in the East. ‘Phe birds were regarded 
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as sacred, and could not be destroyed, with the result 
that they came in swarms and caused great trouble. 
In his dream the baker was unable to prevent them 
from eating out of the basket. 

Verse 18.—TZhe interpretation: Doubtless given 
to Joseph by God, as before, and faithfully declared 
in spite of the sad results to his hearer, 

erse 19.—Lift “p thy head: A very different way 
from that mentioned in verse 13.—Hang thee: After 
decapitation (Deut. 21 : 22; Josh. 10 : 26; 2 Sam. 
4:12). This is thought to have been the method of 
capital punishment then practised, though others 
consider the description refers merely to crucifixion 
or hanging. 

Verse 20.—Birthday: ‘‘The birthdays of the 
kings of Egypt were considered holy, and were cele- 
brated with great joy and rejoicing. All business 
was suspended and the people generally took part in 
the festivities.” One of the features of the celebra- 
tion was the granting of amnesties. 

Verse 21.—Restored: Either because considered 
to be innocent, or else an instance of the absolute 
despotism of the monarch. 

erse 22.—Hanged: In the absence of informa- 
tion, the man may have been guilty, or else his 
death was due to royal fancy and fickleness, 

Verse 23.—fForgat: Notwithstanding Joseph's 
earnest appeal (v. 14), and pretty certainly his own 
promise (41 : 9-13). . 

Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto, 


* 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


A Real Man.—TZke chief butler told his dream 
(v. 9). ‘These men were not the prototypes of ‘ old 
Chalk-and-Water,”’ the milkman, and ‘‘ Doughnuts,” 
the baker.’ They were nobles, and close to the 
throne. In the long leisure of the prison they were 
able to give Joseph the education of a prince. Joseph 
learned the life and the culture of the court he was 
one day to ornament. This is what comes from 
being kind and courteous. These high officials were 
interested in this bright, engaging farmer's boy from 
up Canaan. Rachel had raised him gently. Some 
boys would have been glad to see any of the Lord 
Potiphar crowd in jail (Luke 6 : 35). Joseph's career 
was an upward flight upon ‘the wings of dreams. 
Thus will fly all dreamers. The dreamer is a goer. 
The ‘‘ practical” man is anchored. No dreams in 
those stolid laborers. Bread and beer. See Phil 
Brewer out there driving the'ice-wagon. He lugs ice 
this summer to go to college next winter. He dreams 
law. The dreamer understands dreams—and life.’ 
Only the dreamer can understand God and his Book. 
The dreamer is the poet, and the poet is the see-er 
(Joel 2: 28; Prov. 29: 18). ‘ 


The Coming Ruler.— Have me in thy remem- 
brance (v.14). The commonest thing in fhe world 
is forgetfulness of those who do good turns. Old 
Martha the cook and old Jim the hand. This Joseph 
request is the cry of theage. You favored ones of 
the high place think of us down here in the prison ot 
twelve dollars pay in fifteen dollar times. Short 
wage, short food, advancing prices. We are built of 
the same blood as you. What did you ever do, Lord 
Cupbearer, that you were not born in Jerry Fraser‘s 
—,. If Lord Cupbearer would remember there 
would be no labor troubles. AsI write the thousands 
of men of a great railroad system have voted to 
strike, and the same paper is recording the social ex- 
travagances of the men who control the system. In 
June Great Britain wastes millions on a ‘‘corona- 
tion,” and in August one hundred thousand men are 
out on astrike. The Joseph cry, ‘‘ Think on me,” 
goes up from all over the world. Joseph is on his 
way to.the rulership. That is why Stelzle and some 
mere of us are doing all we can to have the Spirit of 
God in our ruler (Mark 10 : 31). 


Philadelphia’s Best School.— Here a/so have [ done 
nothing (v.15). Nothing deserving jail. Nor was 
he getting punishment: Many another boy has con- 
sidered scheol a hard. punishment. The: stones of 
that old Egyptian jail were only grinding him into 
shape to save a.world. Down in the shop high steel 
cries and the tears fly in sparks when put upon the 
spinning stones. While lead—well, nobody ever puts 
dull lead on the stones. There are Josephs every- 
where fretting behind the walls. Dream on, my boy, 
and wait. There was a godly widow and her boy in 
Philadelphia very, very poor. The boy used to see 
Luxury and Waste flaunt themselves up and down 
the streets, and wonder why God put so little in their 
poor home. Other boys seemed to have every nice 
thing. Lord Self Denial and Lord Nightschool were 
sentin. Lord Nightschool remembered him. Big 
Business dreamed of a boy. He was the boy who 

ed been propane. I don’t have space to tell long 
stories. If you go to Philadelphia on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad look out for the hand- 
somest home among the palaces. That is where this 
Joseph now lives. He has just delivered a fine ad- 
dress to the Iron Rose Bible Class on ‘* Religion and 
Business ” (Jer. 49 : 11; Isa. 29: 19). 


’ 
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Ridgway, the Fortune - Teller.— When 
the chief baker saw that the interpretation 
was good (v.16). But the other fellow’s 
fortune was not his fortune, because he did 
not have the other fellow’s record. Every 
rebellious ‘‘agin the administration’’ pre- 
tends to think he is sure of heaven just be- 
cause the forgiven cupbearer is. How do 
you suppose the baker felt when he heard 
his condemnation? He did not believe the 
interpretation. ‘* Guess I’m as good as any 
cupbearer.’’ The men who go cursing and | 
swearing up and down First Avenue are | 
** just as good as those hypocritical church | 
people,” ie I heard them say so with my | 
own ears! I can interpret their dream for 
them. In fact, as I write some of this very | 
lot are facing terms in jail for detected | 
crime, If you are not godly, and living a | 
ure, clean life, you had better not ask to | 
ieee the future interpreted, But if you, 
want to know, don’t waste any money on | 
palmists, clairvoyants, astrologers, fortune- | 
tellers, or gypsies, Just come to me (Psa, | 
9:17; 146:9; Prov. 24: 20, 22). 


Forgotten Helpers.— 7% chief butler. . 
Sorgat him (v. 23). Of course he did. They 
always do, Men forget their boosters. The 
modest schoolmarm, Who ever hears of 
Mr. Millions hunting up the worn and lone 
woman who in the little red schoolhouse or | 
the old church was good to him in ‘*jail.’’ 
If you know of any dene print his name. I | 
hea: of endowed hospitals, churches, libraries, | 
and so forth, but I know of no one endow- | 
ing schoolmarms, except one man in Phila- 
delphia who died and left his fortune to help 
worn-out school teachers. ‘* Carnegie foun- 
dation,’’ 1 am talking of poor paid school- | 
marms, and not high paid professors. I 
know lots of fine stories of life-saving, but 
none of life-pointing—do you? _Men torget 
the friends of the up-against-it days. Per- | 
haps this is why big men rarely have many 
real friends, They forget the little plants 
left in the meadow when they were taken 
and moved up on the lawn. Buttercup 
friendships are the only real ones. You are 
only on the lawn with the rhododendrons 
and the peonies so long as you ‘‘bloom”’ 
and have.a ‘‘good form’’ and are ‘the 
thing.’’ God and * Joseph’’ are the only 
things in this world worth remembering (Jer. 
23:2). 

CoaTEsVILLE Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


A LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 


' 


| 


duct of this department. One dollar is 

offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration éach week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Shooting Low.— Zhe breath of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding (Golden 
Text). A minister felt that for some reason 
the words he spoke from Sunday to Sunday 
were not bearing the fruit they should. One 
Saturday morning after he had finished writ- 
ing his sermon, the thought occurred to him, 
«« Berhaps I shoot too high; I will go down 
and see if Betty can understand it.”” Betty 
was a trusted Christian servant, Ile went to 
the kitchen and called her to come and hear 
his sermon, She hesitated. He insisted. 
She came. He read a few sentences and 
asked, ‘‘ Do you understand that ?’’ ‘* No,’”’ 
she replied. He repeated the idea in sim- 
pler language, and then asked her if she saw 
it. ‘I see it a little.’? He again simplified, 
She saw it more clearly and showed deep in- 
terest, but said to him, ‘ Plane it a little 
more.” And once again he simplified. Then 
she exclaimed with ecstasy, ‘* Now I see it; 
now I understand it.’”” He returned to his 





study and ré-wrote his sermon in the simple 
style that Betty could understand. On Sun. | 
day morning he went to church, fearing and 
trembling lest his people should be disgusted 
with his sermon, but fully resolved to try the 
experiment. What was his surprise to find 
that he was given attention as never before, | 
and he saw eyes were filled with tears in the 
congregation. From that time on he changed 
his style of language, and had no further 
cause to feel that his work was not success- 
ful.—Afrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. 
From Sabbath Reading. 


God’s Yearning to Enlighten Us.— 77%: | 
breath of the Almighty giveth them under- | 
standing (Golden Text), Helen Keller’s | 
mother used to lean over little Helen’s cra- | 
dle, where Helen was all entombed inher 


| Christians, 
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her ears were deaf, saying: **Oh, Helen, 
Helen, how I love you! Oh, Helen, what 
your father and I would do for you! We 
would work our fingers to the very bone if 
you could only understand.’’ The mother 
sobbed her love over little Helen, the dumb 
and blind girl, and there were not many 
things in the world so heartbreaking as 
that mother, as she held this little girl to 
her bosom, And yet, all the time Helen 
Keller was saying to herself: ‘* Oh, if mother 
would only speak to me! Oh, why are 
mothers giving only the whisperings of their 
love?’’ Ever little Helen would say: ‘I 
wonder if I have a father and mother, and, if 
I have, why clouds and darkness are round 
about them,’’ When she was seven years 
of age she began to think that fathers and 
mothers were only seen through a glass, 
darkly; and yet her father and mother were 
breaking their hearts trying to reveal them- 
selves to Helen. Oh, piteous symbol of the 
heartbroken God leaning over the battle- 
ments of his heaven, speaking to us through 
all the summer, unrolling his will through all 
the precession of the seasons, giving to us 
his music in all the solemnity of sweet sounds. 
—Mrs, H. D.. Evans, Baliimore, Maryland. 
Quotation from Newell Dwight Hillis, 
D.D., in The Northern Christian Advocate, 


In a Boarding-House.— 7%e breath of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding (Golden 
‘lext), A Christian young woman staying 
for a time among strangers in a boarding- 
house in a great city realized that the atmos- 

here of the house was spiritually dead, and 
“ soul cried out earnestly for more and yet 
more of Christ within herself. Her whole 
prayer was, ‘*O God, help me to let thy will 
be wrought in me and for me and through 
me.’’ Abiding inthis prayer and in absolute 
confidence that it was being heard and an- 
swered, she lived simply and naturally her 
commonplace life among those who wereina 
whirl of pleasure-seeking and worldliness. 
One morning soon after her arrival she 
chanced to be at the breakfast-table with no 
one else present but a young lad, He ex- 
pressed pleasure at being alone with her, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I want you to tell me how to be a Chris- 
tian.’’ Gladly she told of Jesus and his power 
to save. Then a woman in deep perplexity 
and doubt came, asking for spiritual light. 
And almost daily another and another souglit 
her help, entirely on their own initiative, until 
there was scarcely one in the house whom 
she had not been able in some way to reach 
and often to help, Her one work was to 
keep in the closest touch with Christ. He 
did all the rest.— Vivian Fisher, Vittorta, 
Ont. From Youth's Instructor. 


The Comrade.—And Jehovah was with 
Joseph (39 : 2). 
‘* The day is long, and the day is: hard. 
We are tired of the march and of keeping 
guard ; 
‘lired of the sense of a fight to he won, 
Of days to live through and of work to be 
done ; 
Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 


** And all the while, did we only see, 
We walk in the Lord’s own company : 
We fight, but ‘tis he who nerves our arm ; 
He turns the arrows which else might harm, 
And out of the storm he brings a calm."’ 
—Emma C. Fisk, -Boonville,-N. Y. From 
‘*7he Golden Gate of Prayer,” by J. R. 
Miller, 


When Shut Up in Prison.— And the cap- 
tain of the guard charged Joseph with them, 
and he ministered unto them (40: 4). God 
sometimes permits his servants to go through 
strange and even bitter experiences that see n 
at first unnecessary and unfruitful ; but it is 
often an unexpected opportunity for service. 
As Joseph served under distressing circum- 
stances, so we may find a modern parallet in 


| the incident related -by Dr. Heber Jones, a | 


few months ago in the city of Toronto. A 
Korean preacher in the city of Seoul had 
been cast into prison without trial for an 
offense which his own son had committed. 


| He found himself cast into a cell with eight- 


een criminals, and for five long months was 
confined there without a chance to speak a 
word in his defense. When he was finally 
released as guiltless of the charge, the eight- 
een criminals, through the words and wit- 
ness of the Korean preacher, had become 
Some of them. since their re- 
lease, have become preachers to their heathen 
fellows. This from personal experience of 


Dr. Jones was given as an example of the | 


type of the Korean servant of God.—J/7s. 
H. J. Keith, Peterborough, Ont. The prise 


little body that weighed fifty pounds, and for this week ts awarded to this illustration, 


The Lift of Kindness.—2u/ have me in 
thy remembrance when it shall be well with 
thee, and show kindness, I pray thee, unto 
me (v. 14). \ It takes only ordinary kindness 
made constant and habitual in any life to 
make that life wholly extraordinary in its 
service to others. A man was waiting on 
the street corner for his trolley car when he 
was hailed by the occupant of a roomy auto- 
mobile, with the question, ‘*Going down 
town?’’ The unknown questioner evi- 
dently bad mistaken him for an acquaint- 
ance. But the question was repeated with 
insistence, and he was invited to get into the 
automobile and go along. A moment later 
the incident was repeated, and another man, 
dazed and apologetic, was clambering into 
the handsome big machine, saying, ** I hope 
I won’t put you out.” **Oh, you’re not 
big enough for that,’’ was the reassuring 
reply ; and the owner of the car then added 
cheerily, ‘*We had six in ‘here the other 
morning, and not one of them knew any 
of the others.’’ Apparently it was this ‘* ec- 
centric’’ automobile owner’s habit to fill up 
his car with people for whom he might thus 
save time and add a bit of pleasure at the 
beginning of the day’s work, instead of riding 
down town thoughtlessly alone in a car that 
held seven, Not all of us have automobiles 
to share in this kindly and unusual way ; but 
are all of us living in such habitual exercise 
of ordinary kindness that it would be like us 
, to share our automobile if we did have one ? 
There are more ways of giving people a lift 
than bya forty-horsepower machine,—//, A. 
Hauling, Larned, Kan. From The Sunday 
School Times. 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


By means of the stereoscope and the patent 
map I have spent three weeks in Palestine, 
enjoying it to the full, knowing my dis- 
tances, directions, places, etc., and have 
had none of the discomforts of travel. 
Afterall, the supreme delight of travel in 
a land like Palestine is the power to live in 
the pastand re-createit. This 1 have done 
with joy that surprises me. I carry the 
sense of actual days spent in that land, and 
especially in Jerusalem. I could travel any 
of her main streets and know my way at 
eachturn, I commend this system of travel 
and study in the warmest way.—The Rev, 
J. Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., Brockton, Mass. 


N OTICE where our map shows the point 
of a ‘**V” resting near the river 

Nile, opposite the modern city of 
Cairo, If we stand at that point and look 
southwestward over the space between the 
‘*V’s’’ spreading arms, we have before us 
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part of the ground where a large city, the 
royal residence city, used to stand in very 
old times. It may very possibly have been 
here that Potiphar lived, with Joseph for his 
household manager. ‘To-day a straight road, 
bordered with beautiful shade-trees, leads 
off before us over a long stretch of level 
ground. Modern Egyptians, in loose robes 
and long cloaks, such as Joseph and the 
butler and the baker used to wear, are com- 
ing and going along the road with their 
camels, At the left of the highway we see 
a small canal, with a bridge crossing it to 
give access to some fields and village houses 
at its farther side. The ancient city used to 
cover the ground of those fields. Five 
miles away, ‘straight ahead, two gigantic 
pyramids, each over four hundred feet tall, 
stand outlined sharply against the western 
sky, with several smaller ones standing near 
by. ‘Yellow sand lies deep all around them, 
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like banks of tawny-colored snow. When 
Joseph saw those incredibly vast royal tombs 
they had gardens around them, but during 
the many intervening centuries sand has 
blown over, little by little, from the Great 
Desert which lies beyond. Joseph must 
have heard picturesque stories about the 
immense task of quarrying the stone for 
these mountain-like structures, transporting 
the blocks, and setting them in place. Thou- 
sands and thousands of slaves (some foreign- 
born like Joseph himself) had died of the 
terrific labor, The very shape of those great 
pyramids over there at the west was meant 
to be symbolic of the sun and its radiating 
beams of light and warmth. The sur never 
died. The entombed Pharaoh wis likewise 
immortal. Those tombs were located west 
of the town, so as to be in the direction of 
the setting sun. The famous Sphinx, carved 
out of a natural ledge of rock near the Great 
Pyramid (we cannot see that at this distance) 
faced the rising sun. Egyptian life was 
packed full of more or less hidden meanings, 
and inquiring minds here naturally set them- 
selves to the task of discovering meanings in 
all things. 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ The road to 
the pyramids, Egypt.’’) 


The Underwood Travel Svstem is, under 
this heading, applied to the lessons week by 
week, ‘The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help in making the 
lesson places read. Forty-five visits will be 
made during the year. ‘Ihe forty-five stereo- 
graphs cost $7.50. If ordered all at one time, 
a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given free. 
Eleven stereographs are used during this second 
quarter—cost, $1.84. The four for May alone 
are 67 cents. Less than four in one order, 20 
cents each, Stereoscopes, 85 cents each. Lan- 
tern slides of the same scenes can also be 
supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; sepia- 
tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more, prices are—plain, 40 cents ; 
sepia, 45 cents; colored, $1.00. Postage or 
express is prepaid on all orders. Address 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


< 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. _ 


PICTURE or Ecypt.—Now that Joseph 
has reached Egypt, and our lessons for 
some time are to deal with that won- 

derful land, it will be well for the teacher to 
give his pupils a little idea of Egyptian civili- 
zation. To that end let him read the article 
on Egypt in any large Bible dictionary or 
encyclopedia, and then present an outline of 
his information in the following way. 

He will draw an outline map of Egypt, 
perhaps two feet long, fastening it to a board 
or to heavy pasteboard. Upon it he will 
draw representations, however rude, illus- 
trating the points he wishes to bring out, and 
will paste them upon appropriate parts of the 
map; or, if they belong to all parts of the 
map, then place them in some unoccupied 
portion. A question or questions on each 
feature will be written on a slip of paper, 
which will be pinned over the picture of that 
feature. For the pictures you will have re- 
course to the dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
and some of them you will be able to cut 
from old quarterlies. The pupils will take 
turns removing the questions, reading them 
aloud, and answering them if they can; if 
not, and if no one else can answer them, then 
the teacher will give the answer. Review, 
after all the slips have been removed, by 
pointing to the difterent features represented 
on the map and asking the questions over 
again. 

The features that will be used, perhaps, 
with the questions, are as follows: Nile 
(What great river runs through Egypt ? How 
does the prosperity of Egypt depend upon 
it?). Wall (How was Egypt protected on 
the east?). Delta (What was the richest 
portion of Egypt?). Pyramids (What was 
the purpose of the pyramids? How large 
were the largest?). Sphinx (What was the 
purpose of the greatsphinx? _ Where is it ?). 
Obelisks (Where were the obelisks? What 
was their purpose? Where are some of 
them now?). Temples (What was the gen- 
eral appearance of Egyptian temples? Where 
are some of the most important ruins of those 
temples ?). Sacred animals (What animals 
were worshiped by the Egyptians? Why ?). 
Hieroglyphics (How did the ancient Egyp- 
tian priests write?). Mummies ‘(How did 
the Egyptians bury their dead?). Slaves 
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(By whom was the hard labor of the Egyp- 
tians performed?) Libraries (Where was 
the greatest Egyytian library? How large 
was it? Of what material were the books 
made?), Art (What kind of pictures did the 
Egyptians make?). Astronomy (In what 
science were the Egyptians especially skilled?) 
Government (What was the chief ruler of 
the Egyptians called?). If only a part of 
these features can be pictured, use slips with 
questions for the rest, with no pictures be- 
neath them, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


HARAOH was wroth against his two 
officers (v. 2). The offense was of a 
kind that could be committed by either 

of them, and was serious enough to be pun- 
ished by death. Possibly some sudden 
seizure of pain and sickness made the king 
suspect that one or other of those attendants 
had been bribed to poison him. The recently 
deposed Sultan of Turkey used to have his 
food sent up from the kitchen to his table in 
locked dishes. To this day in the Ottoman 
Empire, if a governor is officially invited to 
the capital and does not return, the explana- 
tion generally given is that he has been 
coffeed,—that is, that poison has been put 
into the cup of black coffee which he sipped 
as a guest at the table of the sultan or vizier. 
So familiar is the thought of such poisoning 
that when a Bedouin sheikh offers coffee to 
his guests, he himself always drinks the first 
cupful. . 

Behold, they were sad (v. 6). Joseph, on 
entering their room in the morning, would 
respectfully salute them, wishing them God’s 
peace and blessing for the day, and he would 
receive from them the usual reply. The dis- 
courtesy of paying no attention to his words 
could .only.mean that he had in some way 
offended them, or that something made them 
too “anxious and preoccupied to attend to 
ordinary matters. 

Tetook the grapes, and pressed them into 
Pharaoh’s cup (vy. 11). In the swift move- 
ment of the dream this may have seemed to 
be wine, or it may have been merely a cool- 
ing drink of grape-juice and water, as is done 
also with the juice of the lemon, pomegran- 
ate, mulberry, etc, 

Three baskets of white-bread (v.17). Such 
baskets, made of split palm-branches, are 
very light and strong. Bakers’ servants and 
street-sellers of bread and cakes are daily 


seen with two or three such baskets on the | 
head, and with ring-shaped cakes dangling | 


from the sides of the baskets. White bread 
of sifted wheat-flour was the finest quality as 
compared with the darker varieties made of 
rye and barley flour or Indian meal. 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Almighty 
God, our Heavenly Father, we thank thee that 
the meaning of life is revealed by thee to us to 
the extent of our need for such knowledge. We 
pray thee that thou wilt keep us sensitive to every 
message from thee, and that when we lack wis- 
dom or understanding we may turn to thee with 
confidence. and sure expectation.. May our 
lives be .so gathered into fellowship with thee 
that our understanding shall be quickened and 
our service to others enlarged to the limit of 
thy will for us. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson.—You may think that 
dreaming is rather foolish business in this 
practical world of ours; but God seems to 


we are accustomed to call dreams. Some- 
times these dreams absorb us in the bright 
and busy life of broad daylight. The picture 
of a friend in need rises suddenly before us 
just as if that friend were close by our side. 
A new idea for our work suddenly shows to 
our mind a realization that we are dreaming 
of the path to that ideal and of what the 
ideal can mean if realized in our lives. 
Great inventors are dreamers, and so are 
preachers, writers, business men. teachers. 
Sometimes in the depth of the night, in that 
condition which we call sleep, and which we 
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so little understand, God will send his mes- 
sages to be turned into action in our wak- 
ing day. Indeed, it is true that he giveth 
to his beloved in sleep, as we are told in 
Psalm 127: 2. Promptings that come to us 
from God depend for understanding and 
clearness very much upon the fulness of our 
fellowship with him. If we would under- 
stand his messages, his revelations of duty 


this thought on the board very briefly. 


GoD | 


The secret of Joseph’s growing power was 
because the Lord was with him, That is the 
secret which must be true for every one of 
us if we are likewise to understand God’s 
ways and have power to serve him in the 
midst of the world, He is always gladly 
and eagerly with us if we are willing to let 
him take control of our lives. May this 
willingness be realized in your life and mine 
to-day ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 





UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
FELLOWSHIP WITH 








Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God.”’ 

‘* God is love ; his mercy brightens."’ 

‘* He leadeth me: oh, blessed thought."’ 

‘* How firm | a foundation, ye saints of the 


‘*In heavenly love abiding.”’ 

‘‘ Lord, speak to me, that I may speak."’ 

‘* My faith looks up to thee."’ 

‘*Not I, but Christ, be honored, loved, ex- 


alied."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 49 : 1-6 (103 : I-4). 

Psalm 45 : 1-10 (94 : 1-4). 

Psalm 126 : 1-4 (273: 1-3). 

Psalm 25 : 9-11, 16 (52 : 1-3, 8). 
Psalm gI : I, 2,10,11 (184 : I, 2,10,11). 











_ Department Helps 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God gives wisdom 
to know and to do right. 

Before the Lesson.—Call attention 
to.the wonderful instincts of birds and ani- 
mals familiar to your children, Who taught 
the birds to make nests, etc.? Develop the 





thought of the Golden Text: ‘‘ The Almighty 
giveth them knowledge or understanding.’’ 
God gives to people the most wonderful 
knowledge, and has promised to give wis- 
| dom to Know and do right to those that ask 
him, 

Review.—I am thinking of a big boy who 
had lots of trouble, but he asked God to help 
him to do what was right, even when it was 
hard. His first big trouble came when his 
mother died; a harder trouble came when 
his older brothers sold him. (Review last 
Sunday’s story.) Have you watched any 
big boys or girls to see how they treat little 
brothers and sisters? Have you younger 
brothers or sisters? Let us repeat together 
how we should live with each other: ** Love 
one another.”’ 

Lesson Story. — Captain Potiphar, who 
bought Joseph, soon learned to like him. 
Just as Joseph helped his father Jacob, at 
home, so he tried to help Potiphar in Egypt. 
He did his work so well that Potiphar trusted 
him to look after his house and business. 
God helped Joseph to be wise and honest, 
and blessed Potiphar for Joseph’s sake. 

When Potiphar went away, he always left 
Joseph in charge. One time when Potiphar 
| came home, his wife told a lie about Joseph, 


|and made Potiphar think that he couldn’t 
send direct messages to his children in what | 


trust Joseph any longer. He felt so angry 
that he sent Joseph to prison. 

Joseph must have felt very lonesome, but 
he soon found that the same friend that 
always helped him was with him in prison. 
‘¢The Lord was with Joseph.’? Of course, 
he had some work todo He did it so well 
that the keeper of the prison learned to like 
him, and trusted Joseph to guard two prison- 
ers from King Pharaoh’s palace. They 
were thé butler and bakér, who used to pre- 
pare drink and food for King Pharaoh. One 





day they displeased him, and were sent to 
-prison. Joseph was so kind to the butler 


we must live very close to him. Let me put 





and baker that they learned to like him and 
trust him. . 

One morning Joseph knew by their faces 
that they were in trouble, They had dreamed 
strange dreams, and wondered what they 
meant. When they. told their dreams to 
Joseph, God helped him to understand the 
meaning: ‘*The breath of the Almighty 
giveth understanding.’’ (Read or tell the 
dreams and meaning in Scripture language, 
—vs. 9-19.) What payment did Joseph ask 
for interpreting the pe (vs. 14, 15.) 

Three days later was King Pharaoh’s 
birthday. He made a feast, pardoned the 
butler, and brought him from prison to the 
palace. The baker’s dream came true, as 
Joseph had said. 

Day after day Joseph waited, until he was 
sure the butler had forgotten to speak to the 
king about him. For two long years jen 
was in prison, but his heart and soul could 
travel far away, wondering about his dear old 
father Jacob, his younger brother Benjamin, 
and the ten big brothers who had been so 
unkind. Not a word did he hear about 
them. But God did not forget Joseph. When 
the right time came Joseph was freed from 
prison, Next Sunday we will talk about it. 
If you cannot wait, ask your parents to read 
it to you from Genesis 41. 

After the Lesson.—The older children will 
be interested to hear about other good men 
who did wonderful, helpful things while in 
prison. Paul wrote many letters, which 
have a place in the Bible; John Bunyan 
wrote a wonderful story, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ which has helped many people to 
learn God’s way. A missionary named Jud- 
son was cruelly treated in prison, yet he 
spent his time in translating the Bible into 
the language of the very people who put him 
in prison. 

Such brave men return good for evil. 
That is God’s way. He helps them to be 
strong and do right, . The stories of Joseph 
and these other brave men will help us to be 
brave and do right when hard trials come. 
Sometimes children fuss when they have to 
stay in the house because of storm or sick- 
ness. Joseph must have learned to believe 
that , 

‘* God is always near me, 
In the darkest night ; 

He can see me just the same 
As by midday light.”’ 

Hand-work.—Draw a prison with barred 
door and windows. Indicate by marks, in- 
itials, or names that ‘‘ The Lord was with 
Joseph.”’ 

Home Work.—The butler’s forgetfulness 
will impress the children. A practical result 
of to-day’s story would be to suggest making 
little bouquets or May-baskets of wild-flowers 
or any kind for the children to carry to 
Home Department members, hospital pa- 
tients, or neighbors who are shut in. As 
next Sunday is Mothers’ Day, arrange for 
groups of children, with an older person, to 
visit some ‘‘shut-ins,’’ ready to sing some 
of their bright songs, and carry good cheer. 
Help them to be doers as well as hearers, 

CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


OMETIMES we blame circumstances 
when we do not attain our goal, and 
call it ‘hard luck.’’? “There is no such 

thing. Then I told a little about the life of 
Mary Antin from her book, ‘‘ The Promised 
Land,’”’ She was a girl who won hard- 
fought victories over circumstances, But if 
ever any one seems to have had ‘‘ hard luck,’’ 
it is Joseph. But the plan of his life is not 
yet completed in our study, so we must not 
judge. I looked at the Christmas decora- 
tions of a great department store, and was 
much disappointed to find merely glass bulbs 
and wire covering the exterior. But when, 
one evening, I saw the building beautiful 
with electric decorations I realized that my 
former decision was incorrect, because I had 
not seen the completed plan. When we see 
Jehovah’s purpose brilliantly lighting each 
event in Joseph’s life we realize its beauty. 
I. Joseph’s Victories Over Circumstances. 

1. Faithfulness over selfish ambition. 

2. Honor and purity over dishonor and 
badness. 

3. Faith and trust over doubt and despair. 
Il.. The Source of His Power and Ours. 

What had happened to Joseph in our last 
lesson? Recall it briefly. Picture in imag- 
ination the Ishmaelitish caravan, the journey, 
the slave market, and Potiphar’s house. 
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Note the effect of Joseph's presence and the 
reason for oo prosperity. Suggest 
the effect a girl's religion should have on 


her work. Note the great temptation which, + 


eg re faced daily. Impress the victory of 
is faithfulness over selfish ambition, ‘The 
result of this test shows that he is able to be 
trusted to handle still greater wealth, 

Then tell briefly of the temptation by Poti- 
phar’s wife that Joseph sacrifice honor and 
purity. Emphasize his stern rebuff, and 
mark the greatness of a victory in which 
personai purity is prized and guarded. It is 
a girl’s most precious possession, 

** Hard luck ’’ again for Joseph! It seems 
so, does it not? Explain how he came to 
be in prison, Perhaps this ‘‘ prison path ”’ 
will lead to a victory. Let us see. Genesis 
39 : 21-23 will show you a beautiful victory. 
That Jehovah is with Joseph shows that he 
has not lost faith. He is still trusting Jeho- 
vah. What a splendid victory that is over 
doubt and despair ! 

Recall the other prisoners and the impor- 
tance of their positions, Have the dreams 
described and the interpretations given. Note 
that there was no attempt to accept as his 
own the glory due to Jehovah. And had 
roe not been with him he could not 

ave helped his friends. 

What gave Joseph-this power? Memo- 
rize Job 32:8. What did Joseph under- 
stand? He understood the true values of 
things that affected him. Ifa child is offered 
a choice between a shining cent and a dull 
dime he will choose the cent, because it 
Jooks more attractive, and he knows not the 
true value. Joseph had presented to him 
three times a ‘‘shining’’ evil way and a 
‘‘dull’’ right way, but he knew the true 
value of each. Have the girls explain this 
in review. 

Through thissame ‘‘breath’’ of Jehovah we 
are able to understand values and win vic- 
tories. 

I recently saw an advertisement of a great 
motor truck that had fallen through a bridge 
into a deep ditch. The maker advertised 
that the great car climbed out of its difficulty 
through its own power. 

But the power hy which we climb to vic- 
tory over our difficulties and temptations is 
not our own. It is the Holy Spirit in as. 
Through him we can always remain, like 
Joseph, faithful, pure, and true to Jehovah, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Genesis 41 : I-13. What wére 
Pharaoh’s dreams? Why do you think they 
came twice ? 

Read Genesis 41 : 14-32. What was the 
interpretation of the dreams? This is a 
splendid opportunity to exhibit-pride or hu- 
mility. Which is shown? How? 

Read Genesis 41 : 33-40. What advice 
did Joseph give Pharaoh? What honored 
position was given him? 

Read Genesis 41 : 41-46. What honors 
did Joseph receive? Find the value of the 
Nile to Egypt? 

Read Genesis 41 : 46-57. Read of the 
fulfilment of the dream and how Joseph 
saved the nation, 

Read another account (Psa. 105 : 16-22). 

Memorize 1 Peter 5:5. At what times 
is it hardest to be humble? Did Joseph 
retain his humility ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lessoa 
By Pucker 


$6 HAT did you dream about last 
night, boys ?’’ asked teacher first 
thing last Sunday. 

Fred said he dreamed about flying ma- 
chines, and Skinny’s was a giant, and each 
fellow told a lot of stuff. 

‘* What did your dreams mean ?”’ asked 
teacher. 

‘¢ Didn’t mean nothing,’’ spoke uf Bull- 
dog, ‘‘ only what we’d been thinking about.”’ 

Teacher said he thought that was it, but 
that in olden times, before men had the Bible 
to guide them, God used to make people 
dream the thing he wanted them to know, 
and that to-day’s lesson was about two such 
dreams. 

Then he called for the. first question he 
had given out. It was Fred’s. So he told 
how Potiphar bought Joseph, and about his 
getting promoted so soon. 

Carl had the one about his getting in jail. 
He said Mrs. Potiphar lied about Joseph be- 
cause he wouldn’t be bad like she was, and 
so he got put in prison. 
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‘+ Wouldn’t it have been better for him to ! eraveling safer, for one thing, and it led a | do not deny its possibility, the Word of God 


have done wrong if it would have kept him | great many people to think of God who were 


out of jail?’’ asked teacher. 

** No, sir,’’ answered Bert. 
got caught sometime, anyway.’ 

** He'd have been ashamed of himself all 
the time if he was free,’’ thought Skinny. 

‘*Right,’’ said teacher, looking pleased. 
**Sin is a worse prison than any made of 
stone and steel. tter be innocent behind 
the bars than guilty outside.’’ 

With that he handed me two diamond 
rings. One of them was all muddy, the 
other clean and nice; but it didn’t really 
sparkle, while the first one, when you looked 
at it just right, had a dart of fire in it under 
the mud. 

** Which stone would you rather he?’’ 
asked teacher as we passed them around, 
‘*the real diamond that some one has tried 
to disgrace, or the sham one, trying to seem 
what it is not?’’ 

We all agreed on the real one, and he 


** He'd have 


said that was the way with Joseph; he was | 


bound to be true, no matter what came. 
talked about how boys are a to impure 
things, and said we must be like Joseph and 
** Keep thyself pure.”’ 

Then he went on about how Joseph got to 
be a ‘‘trusty’’ in the jail. 

‘¢ Why was he always promoted so?’’ he 
asked of Bumps. 

Bumps said it was because Joseph was 
always faithful, and teacher quoted that 
verse, ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business ? he shall stand before kings.’’ 


The other fellows told about the butler ‘ 


and the buker, and their dreams, etc., and 
teacher said that was God’s way of bringing 
Joseph to the king’s notice. He explained 
that lots of misfortunes turn out to be good 
fortunes, and told a story about John Bunyan 
getting put in jail in England, and it gave 
him the chance to write Pilgrim’s Progress. 





DISAPPOINTMENTS 
ARE OFTEN 


HIS APPOINTMENTS 











he wrote on the board, and then had us look 
up Romans 8; 28. So we read it together, 
** All things work together for good to them 
that‘lové God.’’ 

‘*T- don’t see how the ‘litanic-sinking 
worked good,’’ grumbled Bulldog. 

** Well,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘ it has made 





He | 


forgetting him. But the Bible doesn't say 
we can see how things work for good. It 
says they do, and we shall just have to trust 
God to make it so when we get into tight 
places,’’ 

‘Then he asked me if the butler spoke to 
Pharaoh about Joseph, and I told how he 
forgot him for two years, and him expecting 
every day to get out. , 


** Ah,’’ said teacher, ‘‘that wasn't being | 


faithful like Joseph was. It was more like 
so many now who seem to think ‘I forgot’ 
excuses every mistake and failure.’’ While 
he was still talking to us about thinking of 
our work and doing our best because Jesus 
wanted us to, the bell rang. 

After Sunday-school we showed each other 
our home-study slips for next week, Skin- 
ny’s is; How did the butler finally come to 
remember Joseph? Bert got, What was 
Pharaoh’s dream? Fred has to tell what the 





dream meant, Carl’s is about the advice 
— gave to Pharaoh.’ I have to find out 
ow old Joseph was at this time. Bulldog’s | 


, is, What honors did Pharaoh give to Joseph ? | 


| and Bumps has got to bring his favorite story 





book to Sunday-school. 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 
I. How to Begin. 
Dreams, and how God used them. 


Il. Method to Follow. 


Bring out the story by — 
study slips, impressing the 
proper points. 


Truths to Teach. 
1. Righteousness better than liberty. 
good cliance to teach purity. 
2. Reward comes through faithfulness, 
3. Disappointments often a blessing. 
IV. Lilustrations to Use. 
1. Adirty diamond and an imitation dia- 
mond. 
2. A blackboard sentence. 
3. Story of John Bunyan, 
4. ‘The Titanic. 
V. Scripture to Apply. 
1 ‘Timothy 5 : 22; Proverbs 22 : 290; Rom- 
ans 8 ; 28. 


for the home 
essons at the 


III. 
A 


VI. Work to Assign. 


Home-study slips with questions on the 
next lesson. 
Caution.—If you have no class black- 
board, be sure to use a slate or tablet, or 
something that will teach through the eye. 





DEAN GRAY’S BIBLE CLASS | 
By James M. Gray, D.D. 


Dean of the Moody 





Bible Institute 





The Interpreter of Dreams 


N OUR study of this lesson we shall 
cover in outline chapters 39 to 41 in- 
clusive, which each member of the class 

should read, 

We have seen Joseph loved by his father 
and hated by his brethren, and sold by the 
latter into Egyptian slavery, The merchant- 
men to whom he was sold originally are 
called in the same chapter Ishmaelites or 
Midianites, but the explanation may be that 
both were in the company, as their territories 
in Arabia were contiguous, 

They disposed of their purchase to Poti- 
phar, who is introduced to us at the close of 
chapter 37, where the story is broken off 
until we reach chapter 39. 
that strikes us in this latter chapter is the 
illustration and testimony it affords as to the 
original promise of Jehovah to Abraham and 
his seed. Jehovah is blessing Joseph as he 
blessed his father Jacob, and in a very practi- 
cal way too, not because of Joseph’s merit, — 
though itis admitted that his character shines 
by comparison with any of his ancestors,— 
but because it is a part of His great plan in the 
redemption of the world through the nation 
of Israel. Almost everything God does in 
the history of the patriarchs individually, or in 
that of the nation, may be interpreted from 
that point of view. ‘The people of Israel 
were to be fostered, nourished, increased, 
educated, trained for the great and strategic 
place they were later to maintain among the 
peoples of the earth. Egypt was to be the 
place where all this was to occur, in the 
earlier stages at least, as we saw in a former 
lesson (Gen, 15 : 13-16); and Joseph’s intro- 


The first thing | 
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duction to that land and to the favor of 
Pharaoh is necessary thereto. Indeed there | 
is significance of a dispensational kind in the 
different chapters of Joseph’s life. For ex- 
ample, he is not only prospered in the house 
of Potiphar, but his prosperity becomes a wit- 
rzss to Jehovah (39 : 2, 3), and this is the 
main point about it. Nor is Joseph’s appre- 
hension of and faith in the true God less 
significant. Where, indeed, in the history 
of the patriarchs do you meet an exhibition 
of deeper and more intelligent piety than his 
expression in verse 9? Before leaving the | 
chapter, note too that Potiphar’s action in | 
imprisoning Joseph rather than executing | 
him (v. 20) is a strong intimation that he | 
doubted the truth of his wife’s charge against 
him. : 
Coming to chapter 40, it is notable chiefly 
for its further evidence of Joseph’s intimate 
acquaintance with and faith in God, and the 
close dealings of God with him in the revela- 
tion of the things referred to, The essence 
of-it is in verse 8: ‘* Do not interpretations 
belong to God? Tell it me, I pray you.’’ 
It assumes that, first of all, the dreams came 
from God, and every reader of the Bible | 
knows that such was one way in which God , 
revealed himself to men in earlier times. 
Satan now takes advantage of this, however, | 
and misleads men into all sorts of vagaries 
by their dreams. Clairvoyants and fortune- | 
tellers, presuming on it, feed themselves 
thereby on the fears and hopes of their de- | 
luded fellow-men, But the written Word of 
God takes the place of dreams in this dis- | 
pensation, making them no longer necessary. | 
Moreover, even if God were pleased in some | 
special cuse to vouchsafe a dream, and we 





illuminated by the Spirit of God would still 
be the means of its interpretation. Joseph’s 
confidence in this instance suggests Daniel’s 
in the history of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 2), 
and it is pertinent to add that the dreams 
and their interpretation in both instances 
are an integral part,. though representing 
different values, of the one dispensational 
ples of the redemption of the world through 
srael’s instrumentality. Daniel’s assurance 
before Nebuchadnezzar arose out of prayer, 
as we have seen, and who can doubt that 
Joseph dwelt in the same secret place? In 
passing let it be said that the secret of the 
Lord is still with them that fear him, and the 
only way to ascertain his will and his pur- 
poses to-day, either for ourselves or others, 
is to dwell continually where Joseph and 
Daniel dwelt. Herein lies the power of the 
Bible teacher, before Sunday-school class or 
on a larger platform, by pen or by word of 
mouth, No other ‘* Helps’’ can take the 
place of it, and he or she who possesses it 1s 
in a very vital sense independent of such 
helps altogether. And sooner or later pu- 
pils find this out. 

Chapter 41 becomes typical and dispensa- 
tional on a broader scale, But first notice a 
few things that are on the suriace. The 
chief butler’s ingratitude and forgetfulness of 
Joseph (40 : 23), and the latter’s continued 
incarceration ‘‘for two full years’’ more, 
had its place in the whole scheme, and was 
one of the ‘‘all things’? working together 
(Rom. 8:28). The butler’s recollection 
and compunction of conscience came just 
when it could do the most good, ‘There is 
nothing haphazard in the providence of God, 
and even Joseph could well afford to wait. 
‘The quiet confidence and God-magnifying 
spirit of the latter next impresses us (41 : 16). 
lie is before the king as he was before th: 
servants of the king, the spiritually-poised 
ambassador of a Greater Sovereigh. Oh, for 
this God-consciousness to be ours in all our 
work ‘for him! (2 Cor. 5 : 18-21.) And 
then the practicality of it all! Men say that 
faith is not an asset, but think of what it 
meant in ‘*hard cash’? to Pharaoh and the 
nation of Egypt at this time. Think of what 
it did for Joseph from the material aspect 
alone. And what about the contiguous peo- 
ples whose physical maintenance for years 
was dependent upon Joseph’s belief. in God 
and Pharaoh’s belief in Joseph! Men talk 
of statesmanship, and political economy, and 
social betterment. They bend all their ener- 
gies, and stir up nations, and incur vast ex- 
pense to solve the problems they represent, 
only to find in the end that they are insol- 
uble. But the teaching of the Bible is, and 
this is one of the places that teaches it, that 
** Godliness is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing promise of the life that now is’’ (1 ‘lim. 
4:8). ‘The whole explanation of the mil- 
lennial blessing that is to be on the earth is 
found in the simple fact that the nations in 
that day will be obedient to God, 

Next note Pharaoh’s witness to Joseph’s 
power with God (v. 38). 


served, ‘* If anyman serve me,’’ said Christ, 
‘*him will the Father honor’’ (John 12 : 26). 
God has ways of honoring his servants even 
before men, hence what a pity that we do 
not oftener seek “the honor that cometh 
from God only’? (John 5 : 44). Let not 
the new name which Joseph receives from 
Pharaoh pass unnoticed. Whether it be of 
Hebrew, Coptic, or Egyptian origin seems 
uncertain, but if the first, it meant ** Revealer 
of Secrets’’; the second, ‘‘Saviour of the 
World’’; the third, ‘‘ Bread of Life’’; all 
bearing on the same idea, and equally appro- 
priate and significant in the typical or sym- 
bolical sense. - 

Speaking of this last, let us be careful not 
to find too mary types and symbols in the 
Bible, which are sometimes dissipative of its 
practical teaching, if not actually misleading. 
Some teachers limit the types to those which 
are actually so employed in Scripture itself, — 
in the New Testament, for example, —and yet 
it is evident to others that a large part of the 


| Old Testament can be fully understood and 


appreciated only in the sense in which Paul 
refers to it in 1 Corinthians Io : 11, and 
again in Galatians 4 : 21-31. But more of 
this possibly in another lesson, 

Refer:ing particularly to the dispensational 
teaching of Joseph’s history, we saw in the 
last lesson that, although a slave in the 
house of the Egyptian, that house was greatly 
blessed of God because he was in it, sug- 
gesting Christ’s ministry to the world while 


Not that he him- | 
| self really knew the true God, but only spoke 
| of the power Joseph had with the God he 


| 
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he abode therein. But Joseph’s goodness 
and value did not avail in the face of false 
accusation, and no more did that of Christ 
to the world. His humiliation, however, 
issues in exaltation, the parallel to which in 
Christ’s case is very plain as we see him 
raised from the grave to the throne of glory 
(Phil. 2: 5-11). But in connection with or 
prior to Joseph’s exaltation he enters on a 
new relationship—that of marriage with a 
Gentile woman, suggestive of the unique 
relationship of Christ to his church (Eph. 
5 : 23-32), composed chiefly of Gentile 
believers, Now comes the time of famine, 
which speaks of the period at the end of 
this age, a literal seven years, as indicated 
by Daniel 9, when the church shall have 
been translated to meet her Lord in the air, 
when ‘* men’s hearts will be failing them for 
fear and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth ’’ (Luke 21 : 25-27). 
and when Israel will be preparing through 
trial to recognize and receive her rejected 
Lord. All of these things are foreshadowed 
in the succeeding lessons about Joseph. 


Questions to Test Your Study 


1. How might the reference to the Ish- 
maelites and Midianites be explained ? . 

2, From what point of view may the pecu- 
liar dealings of God with Israel be inter- 
preted ? 

3. What suggests a question as to- Poti- 
phar’s belief of Joseph’s guilt ? 

4. By what instrumentality does God teach 
and guide his people in this age ? 

5. What is the secret of the Bible teacher’s 
power? 

6. Quote accurately the whole of Romans 
8 : 28. 

7. What is to be regarded as the real ex- 
pianation of millennial blessing ? 

8. What are the possible meanings of 
Joseph’s new name ? 

9. In what respect do we need to be on 
our guard against overdoing the typical 
teaching of the Bible ? 

10. Memorize Philippians 2 : 5-11. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, May 4, 1913. 


The Ideal Christian. 
(Matt. 6 : 5-13. 


V.-His Prayers. 
Consecration meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The model prayer (Lnke 11 : 1-13). 
‘lurs.—The Christ model (Mark 1 : 35-45). 
WED.—Regular (Dan. 6 : 4-10). 
‘THURS.—Secret prayer (Acts 10 : 9, 30) 
FRI.—Spirit-taught prayer (Rom. 8 : 26-30). 
SAT.—Effectual prayer (Jas. 5 : 13-20). 











Why do we need to pray ? 
How have we received help from prayer ? 
Quote one of Christ’s sayings about prayer. 


HAT we usually call the Lord’s Prayer 
is not so called in the New Testa- 
ment, and while by long and hal- 

lowed associations it has become too sacred 
a name to be disturbed, nevertheless it is 
really the ‘* Disciples’ Prayer.’’ It was his 
disciples who asked to be taught how to 
pray, and whom Jesus answered by teaching 
them, ‘‘ After this manner pray ye, our 
Father.’’ The real Lord’s Prayer, the great 
prayer which shows us most of his mind and 
heart and his method of prayer, is the prayer 
recorded in the seventeenth chapter of John. 
There is no deeper passage in the Bible, 
none which will open to us more richly the 
meaning of prayer as fellowship and as inter- 
cession, 
% 

Jesus does not say or imply that the prayer 
which he taught his disciples was a formal 
and fixed prayer. It was illustrative. It 
was after that manner that the disciples 
should pray. They were to pray to God as 
their Father, reverently, but with filial inti- 
macy and trust. That opened a new world 
of prayer to men. God was not far away. 
He did not need to be sought by incanta- 
tions or placated by sacrifices. He desired 
to have men come to him simply as his chil- 
dren, and talk. to him just as they would 
talk to a father. This is one gfeat lesson 
which we need to learn. Have we prac- 
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eek: Bie, savtet woapen Or do we push 
God away from us by wonderful descriptions 
of his attributes and by formal addresses such 
as we would never.use to a father? And do 
we all the day long remember often to speak 
to God as Father,—at meal-times and as we 
about our work and as we begin and end 
every duty? ‘* Father, I love thee. 1 thank 
thee for all thy love end. geome, Help 
me now.’’ A day perv such remem- 
brance of God will be rich and strong. 


* 

The morning is: a good time for prayer, 
As Dr. Channing said : 

** The hour is a still one, The hurry and 
tumults of life are not begun, and we natu- 
rally share in the tranquillity around us. 
Having for so many hours lost our hold on 
the world, we can banish it more easily from 
the mind, and worship with less divided at- 
tention. This, then, is a favorable time for 
approaching the author of our being, for 
strengthening the intimacy of our minds with 
him, for thinking upen a future life, and for 
seeking those spiritual aids which we need 
in the labors and temptations of every day. 
In the morning there is much to feed the 
spirit of devotion,’”’—the change which God 
has produced, the goodness he shows to us, 
seen in our re-creation by sleep, the anticipa- 
tions of a new day. ‘‘QOur early prayer will 
help to shed an odor of piety through the 
whole life. God, having first occupied, will 
more easily recur to our mind. Our first 
step will be in the right path, and we may 
hone a happy issue. ,. . If our circumstances 
will allow the privilege, it is a bad sign when 
no part of the morning is spent in prayer. 
If God find no place in our. minds at that 
early and peaceful hour, he will hardly recur 
to usin the tumults of life. ... Let a part 
of the morning, if possible, be set apart to 
devotion ; and to this end we should fix the 
hour of rising, so that we may have an early 
hour at our own disposal, Our piety is sus- 
picious if we can renounce, as too many do, 
the pleasure and benefits of early prayer, 
rather than forego the senseless indulgence of 
unnecessary sleep.’’ 


{ . ‘ , 4 

Perhaps some father or mother for whom 
hittle voiees: begin to call before it ‘is light, 
and whose work lasts late into the night, 
may not beable to get this quiet ‘morning 
luxury of an undisturbed time of prayer. If 
they do their best, let them not lament; 
God the Father is near all the day, and even 
while they are busy with homely tasks, they 
can commune with him, 


No better book on prayer has ever been 
written than Austin Phelps’ ‘* The Still 
Hour.’? This wonderful book has been 
printed in a convenient pamphlet form by 
the Asher Publishing Company, 429 Holly 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn, Itcan be procured 
for five cents a copy, stage prepaid. 
Every reader of this paper should get a copy. 
Many will want to get many copies to dis- 
tribute among friends. 

What does each petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer teach us as to the spirit and object of 
prayer? : 

Seek out all the timesin the Gospels when 
we are told of Jesus’ praying. Study these 
revealings of the prayer-life of our Lord, If 
he prayed, we more. 

Find two passages in Paul’s Epistles which 
represent prayers, What does he ask for? 

Does the measure of effort which you are 
putting forth to bring in Christ’s Kingdom 
justify your praying, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come ’”’ ? 
If not, are you willing to make your actions 
correspond with your prayer ? 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





Question.—Suppose family worship is a prac- 
tical impossibility in your home, owing to sub- 
urban residence and early and late transporta~ 
tion, what then? o 


bt IS practical question is worthy of spe- 
cial attention, for it is a very general 
and growing condition, To very many 
the picture of the old home, the fireside, the 
unhurried gathering of the family before or 
after breakfast, is a beautiful work of art 
hung in memory’s gallery, rather than an 
actual bit of present-day life. 
If valued as a memory, is.it not worthy of 


restoration to actual life? Suppose the father 
or son finds it impossible to meet with the 
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family, may there not be the family altar with 
the mother or another member of the family 
leading? It will be an inspiration to that 
father to know that he has a place in the 
prayer life of his family. 

Many women are far more gifted in prayer 
than men, red ray — . now and 
simplicity which is wo} ully helpful. e 

larity of this family habit itt often it 
duce the father to be present whenever he 
can arrange to take a later train. It will 
also prompt a season of prayer for the chil- 
dren on the part of the parents, at the close 
of the day ne alone. 

Again, in such instances, Sunday family 
worship can almost always be arranged ; then 
the father can lead and all be present. 

There is also a decided power in a child’s 
knowing a parent’s prayerful nature, and in 
hearing a father or mother pray audibly. 

In one home, conditioned somewhat sim- 
‘jlarly to that of our questioner, the mother 
frequently, in fact regularly, has a few quiet 
moments of reading and prayer with each 
child individually, at a wise and convenient 
time, usually just after the children are in 

Sometimes two of the younger ones 
are together, and often the father happens 
in quietly to join in reading or prayer. 

All is simple, unforced, and earnest. The 
children have learned to look forward to it. 
After all, form and manner are of secondary 
importance ; the main thing is to be a real help 
and inspiration to your children in things 
divine, and your practical method is the dest 
method for you and your home, 





April 28 to May 4 


Mon.—Gen. 40: 9-23. Joseph Interprets Dreams. 

A,young man in prison who can inspire 
confidence has something to him; but aman 
who lives near enough to God to take the 
problems of his fellow prisoners to God and 
sulve them is not limited:in his power by 
prison. walls. 


Almighty God, our Father in heaven, we 
thank thee that we are not controlled by ma- 
terial limitations, if we live in the realm of 
Jaith.. We'thank thee for freedom from all 
discouragement or despondency, in the reali- 
sation of thine omnipresence. May we ever 
live as in thy sight. For Christ's sake. 
Amen, 


Tues.—Gen. 40 : 1-8. Dreams of Butler and Baker. 

Glad men see sad faces, and seek to re- 
store men to cheerfulness. Joseph’s heart 
was right and his life was cheerful. He no- 
ticed the sadness of these servants of the 
king. He said, ‘* Do not interpretations be- 
long to God?’’ and thus made their per- 
plexity a vista to faith, 

Our God and Father, may our own hearts 
be so filigd with cheer and clearness of con- 
science that we may be able to see a remedy 
for others who are distressed, and point men 
in their mysteries to a faith in their Lord. 
Amen, 


Wed.—Dan. 2 : 37-47, Daniel Interprets a Dream. 

Daniel cared little for man or aation, but 
he cared much for God and truth. When 
Nebuchadnezzar was perplexed, he said to 
him, ‘* There is a God in heaven that reveal- 
eth secrets,’? What a wonderful interpreta- 
tion God gave him: ‘* The God of heaven 
shall set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed.’’ 


Eternal and ever-present God, may our 
hearts be so stayed upon thee that we may 
ever be alert to thy power amid perplexity. 
May we fear nothing but sin and self, and 
know nothing but thee and truth, and do 
nothing butright and thy will, for Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


Thurs.— Jer. 23 : 25-32. Dreams of False Prophets. 

We have always looked upon a_ false 
prophet as a wicked usurper of the truth, as 
one with a false motive and a wicked heart. 
With such men God will deal. There is a 
warning, however, in this lesson to all of us 
against exaggeration or perversion of the 
truth. In using God’s language let us be 
accurate, sincere, scholarly, and trustworthy. 


Deliver us, our Father in heaven, from that 
expression of truth which ts associated with 
error. Save ourday from partial truth. 
Give to us that hidden wisdom which dis- 
criminatés between the subtle infringements 
of worldly wisdom and exact usage of Scrip- 
tural truth. In the Saviour’s name, Amen, 





Fri.—Matt. 2: 13-23. Joseph's Dream. | 
God has always led his children wonder- | 


fully. In the very moment when Jesus the: 
babe needed the protection of the divine 
hand, because of an enemy unknown to his 
father and mother, God revealed himself by 
adream. We are ever protected if we trust. 


Almighty God and Father, we thank thee 


for the knowledge that every sleeping babe 


related to thee through the prayer covenant of 
God-fearing parents is as safe in the arms 
of Jesus here as though he were safe with 
thee above. Protect thou our children for 
us when. time and space withhold us from 
that opportunity. In thy name, Amen, 


Sat.—i Kings 3: 4-15. Solomon's Dream. 
What.a wonderful prayer this prayer of 
Solomon’s was. In humility and childlike 
simplicity, he said, ‘1 am but a little child, 
I know not how to go out or come in.” 
What a blessing would have resulted in Solo- 
mon’s life and influence if he had heeded 
the vision of that early dream and prayer. 


Preserve for us, O God, the ideals and 
aims of our early youth, Save us from the 
distracting and careless in fucnctof he hur- 
ried associations of busy life. ay we not 
only honor our parents by the obedience o 
the hour, but by the remembrance of their 
early teachings and life. Amen, 


Sun.—Acts 19: 9-23. Peter's Vision. 


Peter’s great vision transformed his life 
and established the democracy of the Church 
of Christ. This great truth came to him as 
a result of that house-top prayer. We learn 
God and God’s truth through prayer, as well 
as in the reading of his Holy Word. 


Help us, O God, to value aright our 
prayer relationship to thee. May we- not 
only be sustained in hours of temptation, 
but trained and educated by prayer in our 
hours of daily service. In thy name, Amen, 





| Children at Home 





A Cold Moving Day 
. By Hilda Richmond 


HAT a day to be moving!’’ said 
Mrs. Larcom looking out at a 
loaded van passing the house. 

**It is so cold and stormy. I certainly feel 

sorry for any family moving in this bitter 

weather,”’ 

‘*It isn’t a family moving, Mattie,’’ said 
Mr. Larcom, ‘*Itis Mr. Trent storing some 
second-hand goods he has bought in his ware- 
room. I don’t believe anybody would move 
a day like this.”’ 

‘**I know about some movers,’’ said old 
Mr. Beckett, who was warming his hands by 
the fire. He came in daily to do the chores 
and care for the furnace, and he was now 
resting in the kitchen and eating the nice 
lunch Mrs, Larcom always had ready for him, 
‘** Lost all their household goods too,’’ 

‘*Who was it?’’ asked Ruth and Fred 
Larcom with round eyes. 

‘*Mr. and Mrs, Gray Squirrel,’’ said the 
old man with a twinkle. ‘They were set- 
tled for the winter in that old oak in the park 
across the way, and last night it blew down 
and broke al! to pieces. It was hollow from 
top to bottom.’’ 

‘* Were they killed ?’’ cried the children. 

**No, the tracks led to another hollow 
tree a little bit away so I guess they moved 
in with some other Squirrel family. Least- 
ways the tracks didn’t show that any of the 
family was lost. Some boys picked up all 
the nuts that were scattered on the ground 
this morning, so the family will have a hard 
time to get along this winter.”’ 

‘*Can you show us which tree they moved 
into?’ asked Fred. 

‘* Yes, easy enough, 
the park gate.’’ 

‘* Mamma, may we take the poor squirrels 
a share of our nuts so they won’t starve? ’’ 
cried the children. 

** Yes, as soon as the weather isa little 
milder you may take some nuts to the poor 
things. We must not let our pets starve,’’ 
said Mrs, Larcom. 

** You do up your things and I’ll take them 
right over,’’ said Mr. Beckett. ‘* Maybe the 
folks they moved in with didn’t ask them to 
breakfast, and maybe the house was empty. 
It’s acold day to go without things to eat 
and since your mama always takes such good 


It’s that big oak by 
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care of: me, I'll be glad to pass the help 
along. My! I’m I didn’t have to move 
in the dark and cold last night.’* 

So the children brought out walnuts and 
corn and butternuts and hickory-nuts and 
chestnuts and even some bread for the squir- 
rels, and Mr. Beckett carried it all over to 
put in the hollow tree. The children 
counted the nuts so they could tell if the 
squirrels ate any of them, and Mr, Beckett 
tucked them way up in the tree so no boy 
could find them, At noon the weather was 
warmer, and Fred and Ruth shpped cautiously 
over to the big tree to see how the movers 
were getting along. 

**There’s only two of the chestnuts left !’’ 
whispered Ruth, 

** And all of the bread has been eaten!”’ 
said Fred. ‘*Let’s hurry away for fear we 
scare them,”’ 

lf Mr, and Mrs, Gray Squirrel could think 
they surely must have felt that moving that 
cold day was a good thing for them; The 
children kept them supplied with goed things 
to eat all winter, and in the spring when 
they came out they were fat ond saucy and 
sleek as if they had been feasting all the cold 
weather. 


KENTON, OHIO, 


ae 
The Training Class at Work 


( Continued from page 242) 


written letter to each absentee, enclosing a 
set of the questions for the following week, 
and send a word of encouragement. If an 
are absent more than twice in succession, 
look them up. I am never too busy to give 
private interviews and reviews to the indi- 
vidual members. I try to keep in closest 
touch with the work of each individual mem- 
ber.”” 

Strengthening the Class Spirit,—The class 
should meet occasionally to cultivate friend- 
ships and to have an enjoyable social meet- 
ing. Some one might be invited to give a 
pleasing talk on some side of the Sunday- 
school teacher’s work, Possibly one skilled 
in telling stories might show how to tell a 
story effectively to children of different.ageg. 
At another time it might be a heart-to-heayt 
talk on the influence of the teacher’s charae-! 
ter on the lives of his scholars, Other timely 
topics could be briefly presented. Most of 
the time, however, should be given to purely 
social features. There might be singing and 
games and other diversions which would 
make a pleasant evening. ‘The work of the 
class may be greatly advanced by such 
friendly gatherings. 

Creating a Spiritual Atmosphere,—The 
great purposes of Sunday-school teaching are 
spiritual,—the saving of lives; the building 
of character; preparing young lives for use- 
fulness, ‘he Sunday-school teacher must 
‘*Be’’ as well as ‘* Know.’’ ‘* What you 
are thunders so loud that I cannot hear what 
you say,’’ one has well said. The spiritual 
side of the training work should have every 
emphasis. Encourage Bible reading in con- 
nection with the lessons, Have the class 
look up the Bible references given in the 
text-book. Stop at times during the lesson 
for just a word of prayer to our Father in 
heaven for wisdom to understand the subject 
before you. 

Speak to the class many times about the 
great opportunity given the Sunday-school 
teacher of moulding character and of giving 
direction to the activities of his scholars, 
Keep before them the fact that in large 
measure the future of the Christian church 
depends upon the quality of the work done 
in our Sunday-schools to-day. Talk of the 
responsibility as a glorious privilege. 

Words of commendation of the class work, 
spoken from the pulpit by the pastor, will be 
appropriate and encouraging to the class. 

ee Classes in Difficult Places,—It 
is generally supposed that there are peculiar 
obstacles in the way of teacher-training suc- 
cess in rural communities where the stu- 
dents are widely scattered, and yet many of 
the most successful classes in Pennsylvania 
are to be found in these country districts, 
In some counties the majority of the training 
classes are in country churches, 

One pastor in Northumberland County 
has five churches in his charge and has a 
training class at work in each church. He 
teaches one class and keeps in touch with 
the other four, encouraging and counselling 
them, so that they are safely helped over the 


( Continued on next page) 
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PREPARE NOW FOR 





World’s 
Sunday School Day 


** The Twentieth Century Crusaders "’ Picture 


Size, 17x24 inches, including margin 


This cut does not do justion to the picture, which is in beautiful colors, showing 


the costumes 0} 


Two Needed Helps 


many lands. 


1. The Twentieth Century Sunday School Crusaders. 
The’ above picture, greatly enlarged and reproduced ‘in 
beautiful colors, showing about thirty children of many 
lands dressed in their national costumes and standing under 
national flags. The picture is 17x24 inches in size, and is 


just right for framing. It reaches you care 


mailing tubes at our risk. Price, 


fully packed in 


. 50C, 


2. The «Order of Service’’ prepared specially for this 


day by the World’s Sunday School Committee. 


Per 100, . 40C. 
- 9OC. 





Special 





In order to give these helps a 
° . wide circulation, we offer the 
Combination two (100 orders of service, and 


Off a copy of the large picture) 
er in combination for only... . 


(OC. 


| postpaid 


( 








With each order for 100 copies of the service, one picture 
will be included at the above combination rate of 70 cents. 
Additional copies of the picture for use in the homes of 
the scholars may be secured at the following rates: One 
copy, 50 cents; five copies, 40 cents each; ten or more 


copies, 35 cents each. 


*¢World’s Sunday School Day ’’ will be observed in the Sunday- 


schools of the world on Sunday, July 13, 1913. 


The special ‘Order 


of Service,’’ which was prepared by the World's Sunday School Com- 
mittee for this day, will be translated into probably more than one 
hundred languages and dialects, and used as an ‘‘opening service’’ in 
thousands of Sunday-schools on every continent and in many islands of 
the sea. The many hundreds of delegates in attendance at the World’s 
Seventh Sunday School Association at Zurich, Switzerland, will use this 
service also on World’s Sunday School Day, July 13, 1913. 

‘“‘The Twentieth Century Crusaders’’ picture was devised by 
Mr. William T. Ellis, the well-known traveler and journalist, for the 
World's Sunday School Association. It was designed for world-wide 
use as an emblem of the spirit of world-conquest for Christ, and has 
been widely circulated in foreign lands by the World’s Sunday School 
Association since the Washington Convention, where the picture was 


reproduced on the platform with a group of children. 


Every Sunday-school should have one or more of these beautiful 
color pictures: framed and hung in a conspicuous place on ‘ World's 
Sunday School Day,’’ calling attention to the significance of the picture. 
Additional copies should be displayed in each of the departments of 
the Sunday-school. Plan to get your orders in. early for these helps. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

hard places. A Columbia County Methodist 
preacher, with a circuit embracing five 
churches, himself organized and taught a 
training class in all five churches. He says 
that many of the students are farmers, who, 
after working all day in the harvest field, 
studied at night, some of them till midnight, 
to get the lessons. 

Eager students like these are to be found 
in every part of our land. They yearn for a 
better preparation for the Master’s work. 
They will gladly respond to the opportunity 
if we offer it to them. ‘They will endure 
hardness, overcome difficulties, and become 
thoroughly furnished for the Master’s ser- 
vice, if we will simply and lovingly show 
them the way. 


York, Pa, 
oe 
A Missionary Needs Conversion 
(Continued from page 239) 


arose, and two others with him. Three souls 
were the answer to our prayer. I asked 
them to come up to my room, and here—it 
was nearly midnight—stumbled these three 
men, and made their first prayer to God that 
he would forgive them their sins, and receive 
them. It was a joy 1 had néver before ex- 
perienced, Now I knew the Lord was with 
us! Hallelujah !’’ 

A few weeks later Ip, the sailor, was bap- 
tized amid much rejoicing. He was the 
first-fruit of the work. Ip owned a ship, 
and not long after his baptism he started on 
his sailing vessel to Canton. He had on 
board a crew of thirteen men, two grown 
boys, and his wife. Shortly after setting out 
Ip met with a terrible experience, but he 
had a great deliverance. In a report of the 
work of his Mission, Mr. Bach related the 
thrilling incident : 

** After they had been on the way two 
days, they were attacked by two pirate junks, 
and being in the minority had to surrender 


to them. ‘The robbers took possession of | 


their ship, and put the crew down in one 
room of the vessel, deliberating their end. 
As we had promised, we were praying for 


them in every meeting. Ip, by his gentle | 


manner, persuaded the robbers not to kill 
them, but to let them go on any shore they 
liked. After much talk the pirates agreed, 
and put them into a small sampan, with food 
for a day or two. Ip reports that he had 
never felt stronger faith than in that moment. 
He himself was prepared to die, and he did 
what he could to bring his boys and crew to 
a saving knowledge of Christ. They ac- 
cepted the Saviour there, and asked God’s 
help . 

‘*A passing steamer noticed and saved 
them, and brought them on to Hong Kong. 
Having heard from other pirates that they 
made for Kong Mun, Ip went there, and 
after a short time discovered his ship, cargo 
still intact. By help of the police the whole 
gang was captured, and he secured all his 
possessions again. We were very glad to 
receive his two boys and one man of his crew 
into fellowship. Last year he lost a ship 
carrying many idols. This year the living 
God helped him out of the hands of the rob- 
bers, That his faith is now strengthened I 
need not especially mention.’’ 

Among of the early converts of the Mission 
were two Chinese young men, eighteen and 
nineteen years of age, who were employed 
as Mr. Bach’s servants. They had been 
with him at the German Mission, and he 
loved them dearly, but they were unsaved. 
One day when he was upstairs he heard one 
of them in the room below crying to God for 
forgiveness, He says: 

*¢I could scarcely believe my ears. He 
had much to say, and I felt he had much to 
forgive in me. I went down, and our tears 
flowed and would not cease. Here were 
my two boys, whom I loved as my own, and 
who had been witnesses of my former sinful 
life, returning to God! It was too much 
grace. We shouted ‘Hallelujah!’ as we 
saw one another during the whole day, and 
when I repeated the story at the evening 
meeting I asked them all to join in the hal- 
lelujahs. The praisé was vociferous, so that 
the people thought we were crazy. But just 
to think of it! My boys, indifferent so long 
a time, are faithful soul-winners now, and 
the Lord uses them mightily.’’ 

One of the most interesting converts of the 
first few months was Pao Cheung, an invet- 
erate opium smoker, who sold Mr. Bach the 
land on which his new Mission is located, 
Pao Cheung’s father had owned a good oil 
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business in Pakhoi, but the son had lost 
nearly everything through his opium smok- 
ing. He was invited to attend the meeting, 
and was soon converted, and led his brother- 
in-law to the same decision. A few weeks 
later he was baptized, and after his baptism 
they had a time of rejoicing as they burned 
his idols, All went to the home of the former 
opium smoker, and while they watched the 
idols burn to ashes, they sang the **Glory”’ 
song ! 

Within seven months there was a conse- 
crated band of twenty men and seven women. 
Some idea of their whole-hearted devotion 
may be obtained from the fact that each of 
the men ‘promised he would work for 
Christ at least one hour aday.’’ It is not 
surprising to read that before the first annual 
report was written this band had brought in 
the names of eighty-seven persons as in- 
quirers, 

Here is an outline of a typical day’s work 
at the Mission : 


7 A.M. to 9 A. M.: Distributing Scriptures 
in the market.’ Lao, the old man, Tim- 
othy, and Pun Wa Un make special 
visits to Christian homes for purpose of 
establishing family worship. 

9 A.M. to 12: Our own morning prayer 
and conference. Three workers’ dis- 
tribute Scriptures, 

12 to 3 P. M.: Continuous prayer-meeting 
in hall. : 

3 to 6 P. M.: Extend invitations for evening 
meeting ; visit the Christians. 

7 to 8 P. M.: Preaching service, followed by 
personal work. 

9 P. M. : After-meeting, extending frequently 
till midnight or later. 


One open secret of the great work accom- 





plished by Mr. Bach lies in the consecration 
and devotion of his wife. She is a woman of 
| prayer, and sometimes will spend hours be- 
| fore breakfast im prayer and meditating upon 
| the Word of God. For a time after his con- 
version she worked at his side in Pakhoi, 
then she brought their two children to’ Eng- 
land to be educated, It was my privilege to 
hear from her own lips—while she was: stay- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. ‘Alexan- 
|der, in their home in Birmingham—the 


| 


| wonderful story of her husband’s transforma- 
| tion, and his present passion for souls.’ Day 
| by day Mrs. Bach, though separated: from 
her husband by thousands of miles of land 
and sea, was linked with him in spirit, and 
strengthened his hands by her supplications at 
the throne of grace. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 








Friends Help 
St. Paul Park Incident 


“After drinking coffee for breakfast I 
always felt languid and dull, having no 
ambition to get to my morning duties. 
Then in about an hour or so a weak, 
nervous derangement of the heart and 
stomach would come over me with such 
force F would frequently have to lie 
down.” 

Tea is just as harmful, because it con- 
tains caffeine, the same drug found in 
coffee. 

‘‘At other times I had severe head- 
aches ; stomach finally became affected 
and digestion so impaired that I had 
serious chronic dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion. A lady, for many years State 
President of the W. C. T. U., told me 
she had been greatly benefited by quit- 
ting coffee and using Postum ; she was 
troubled for years with asthma. She 
said it was no cross to quit coffee when 
she found she could have as delicious an 
article as Postum. 

‘‘Another lady, who had been troubled 
with chronic dyspepsia for years, found 
immediate relief on ceasing coffee. and 
using Postum. Still another friend told 
me that Postum was a Godsend, her 
heart trouble having beer relieved after 
leaving off coffee and taking on Postum. 

‘*So many such cases came to my no- 
tice that I concluded coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, and I quit and took 
up Postum. I am more than pleased to 
say that my days of trouble have disap- 
peared. I am well and happy.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 4 (Gen. 40) 


“STARVING” THE CHILDREN 


Dr. Wiley Claims That Half the Children 
in the United States are 


In an address delivered at Greely, 
Colorado, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is re- 
ported to have said t ‘*half the chil- 
dren in the United States are starving.” 
He further added: ‘* Under the very 
shadow of the nation’s capitol there are 
17,000 who are underfed. The very 
foundations of the Government are 
threatened.” 

The Doctor then went on to state that 
wheat is the best balanced food for the 
muscles and the brain, and he told his 
audience how easy it was to make a good 
breakfast food from a pint of wheat by 
grinding the wheat in a coffee mill and 
then cooking it as ordinary mush is made. 

Whether Dr. Wiley was correctly re- 
ported or not, it is certain that the state- 
ments attributed to him are merely the 
utterance of commonplace facts now 
generally recognized and accepted by 
seamed and dietetic experts. To 
earn their truth all one needs to do is 
to watch the dietetic habits of some of 
the sturdy races of Europe. The Ital- 
ians who come over here by the shi 
load to build our railroads and to do 
other work that calis for unusuai strength 
and physical vigor subsist ver jargely 
upon boiled whole wheat and barley. 
For the third meal of the day this diet 
is often varied by cooking a small piece 
of meat in the same pot with the whole 
wheat or barley—but it is the cooked 
cereal that supplies the body-building 
nutriment. 

This boiled whole wheat is practically 
what we get in a shredded wheat biscuit, 
except that the biscuit is still further 
improved and made more easily digest- 
ible by shredding and. baking. The 
shredded wheat biscuit is better than 
any mush, because the crisp shreds 
compel thorough mastication and _be- 
cause the baking process partially dex- 
trinizes the starch in the whole wheat 


grain, Being made in biscuit form, you 
, can do so many things with shredded 


wheat you.cannot. do with mush, or 
flaked cereals. . It combines deliciously 


_ with fresh or preserved fruits, especially 


strawberries and peaches, making acom- 
plete, nourishing meal at very small cost. 
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Discussed by 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. 


Question.—Will you tell me briefly in what 
respects the teachings of Christian Science can- 
not be accepted by those who believe in evan- 
gelical Christian truth? 

ANY of the teachings of some Chris- 
tian Scientists are simple and ele- 
mentary truths of Christianity. The 

teachings of other Christian Scientists are 
not only unchristian, but atheistic. If 
we turn from all these to ‘*Science and 
Health,”’ the authoritative Christian Science 
book, we find that some of its teachings are 
true enough and such as any true Christian 
believes ; that others are simply foolish, and 
still others unchristian and false. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Eddy taught that what Chris- 
tianity regards as facts are not facts at’all, 
but illusions, Jesus came to save men from 


their sins. All sin, Mrs, Eddy says, is only 


delusion. Jesus saves men by his power 
and through faith, We save ourselves, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Eddy, by simply denying the 
reality of sin and by rightly adjusting our 
own minds. In Christian Science Christ is 
not a Saviour or Redeemer at all: he is only 
ateacher. And God is not really God: the 
human mind is God; it can do anything 
itself. Asa result, God ceases after a while 
to be anything. Christian Science, which 
begins with pantheism, ends in atheism. ‘This 
is not true of every believer in Christian Sci- 
ence, but that is its logical character. 





Question.—1. Can a melancholy Segetieet 
be permanently changed? If so, how 
2. If Christ is to control the whole being, 
how far should we trust him to rule the body ? 
For example, if you had a diseased throat, 
would you pray, go to a specialist, or change 
climate ? 
UR dispositions can be changed by jig- 
|. noring them and making religion a 
matter of the constant remembrance 
of Christ, of constant service of others, and 
of .a firm will to obey. Jesus says nothing 
about dispositions, He lays his emphasis 
elsewhere than on the temperament. ‘If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it is of God.’’ It is 
not a matter of natural disposition, but of 
volition, of deliberate choice. We do not 
come to faith by any emotional fitness for it, 
but by the will of obedience. If faith re- 
sided in the emotional disposition, doubt 
would reside there too. But Jesus will not 
allow, either, 
** For thou art so far that I often doubt, 
As I stretch my hands in prayer, 
Searching within and looking without, 
If thou art anywhere. 


** But he said that they who did his word 
‘The truth of it should know, 
I will try to do it. If he be Lord, 
Perhaps the old spring will flow. 


** Perhaps the old spirit wind will blow. 

That he promised to their prayer ; 

And, doing thy will, | yet may know 
Thee, Father, everywhere.” 


So, also, in his new commandment, Jesus 
does not hang everything upon the inclination 
to love. He bids the disciples to love. 
Love, like faith, is not a caprice of disposi- 
tion. It is an attitude of will, personality 
melted into service, 

Our dispositions cannot hurt our wills. 
‘There is no evil,’’ says Kant, ** but the 
evil will.’” But our wills can hurt or hel 
our dispositions. If we will to love, we shall 
become loving. If we will to treat tenderly, 
we shall become tender. If our wills are 
false and dishonorable, no matter how even 
and fair our disposition, it must become cor- 
roded by the evil power within. And if our 
wills are right, our passions and affections 
and moods will become right also, 

It makes a great deal of difference whether 
our religion is a religion of the disposition or 
a religion of the will. If the former, it will 
have its ups and downs ; if the latter, neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning. Our 
moods change from day to day, but the eter- 
nal realities of the infinite love and life are 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
And the will of trust, of faith, of obeaience, 
once set toward them, is unalterably kept by 
the will of God in steadfastness and serenity. 





Jesus gives less heed, accordingly, to the 
emotional instincts, the temperamental moods 
of men, than to the underlying cast of char- 
acter and bent of will. If eas are right, 
he who regenerates the will can regenerate 
the disposition also. In one of his great ser- 
mons Bushnell shows this,—how ‘‘ Christ 
regenerates even the desires,’’ the positive 
cravings, the wild wishes, the vagrant long- 
ings, new-moulding them in their spring, 
and. configuring them inwardly to God, re- 
generating the soul at this deepest and most 
hidden point of character, 

Christ can permanently change our dispo- 
sition by becoming himself our disposition, 
by taking up his abode -in us. If. we will 
believe, and in simple. trust yield ourselves 
to him, he will become .our life, and make 
us a new cteation in him; Get Mr. Charles 
G. Trumbull’s little: booklet entitled ‘ ‘The 
Life That’ Wins,’’ It-can be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times Company (2 cents 


“each). 


2. Trusting Christ wholly, which is the 
dyty.and privilege of every Christian, does 
not relieye us Of the duty and privilege. of 
doing all that. we can to deserve thé trust of 
Christ. If we have a right to.expect him to 
do all he can, he has a right to expect us to 
do all we cari. In many things he has al- 
ready done his part, and is simply waiting 
for us tc do ours. We should ‘trust our 
health of body to him, just as we trust our 
health of mind or spirit; but in each case 
we have our own part to do, and that part is 
increased, not diminished, by our trust in 
Christ. Such trust enlarges our own powers, 
and every step that we take in trusting Christ 
is met by increased blessing and help, making 
it possible ;fer, us-to do yet more, .In the 
case of sickness we ought to study our trou- 
ble. If it is due to bad habits or bad sanita- 
tion we should ¢orréct thesé, We ought to 
see the best doctor and get his counsel. If 
certain climatic or other conditions are un- 
favorable, we trust Christ in removing our- 
selves, if practicable, to those conditions 
which are favorable. ‘‘If ye love me,’’ 
says Jesus, ‘‘ye will do.’”’ The more we 
love Jesus, the more eager will we be to do 
all that we can to help both ourselves and 
others and him. 


Question.—1 am a Christian minister. For 
the past three or four years I have been com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to give up half 
of my time to secular work in order to support 
my family. The church of which I am pastor 
pays so little that the average man cannot live 
on what they pay. I am debating the question 
as to what is my duty. Shall I spend the next 
twenty years of my life among a people who 
pay so little, and give up much of my time 
that should be devoted to the work of the min- 
istry to secular employment to meet the mere 
necessities of life? Or shall I feel free to enter 
some other field where I am provided for, and 
give my time fully to the work of the ministry ? 
This is a question I wish you to give me light 
upon. The church to which I am now related 
stands for clean things, and I belong to that 
class of men. 

HERE is a place for self-supporting 
Christian service,—for men who will 
support themselves wholly, and for 

others who will do it in part, Paul sup- 
ported himself for the most part by secular 
work, using time which he might have given 
to evangelization. And he prided himself 
upon his course. In early days in our own 
country many ministers had farms or other 
occupations which supported them in whole 
or in part. The ministry of the Friends has 
for the most part been a self-supporting min- 
istry. The great propagating force in Mo- 
hammedanism has not been a supported 
body of missionary mollahs, but the volun- 
tary work of Moslem traders and immigrants. 
The question that is raised is not, accord- 
ingly, one that can be easily answered one 
way or the other. There is to-day in our 
country much room for a self-supporting, or 
partly self-supporting, ministry. But, on 
the other hand, from the point of view of the 
church there is need of a ministry which will 
give its whole time and strength to its pas- 
toral and preaching duties. Strong churches 
should take shame to themselves when they 
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fail in complete self-support, and weak 
bodies ought to combine, where possible, 
with other bodies, so as to produce a sejf-* 
supporting congregation, enominational 
loyalty is a good thing, but Christian loyalty 
is better, and there should be room in the 
one Christian church for all proper liberty of 
Christian conviction. If a man feels quali- 
fied and summoned to give all his time to 
the ministry, as it is to be h he may, 
then he should be led to some field where 
this is possible ; and if he has the New Tes- 
tament Christian message he ought to be at 
home in any evangelical church. 








Why Not Use the 


American 
Bible 


Edited the American Revision 
wt mo 


The most correct trans- 
lation 
_ By the most eminent 
Christian Scholars - - 
From the oldest manuscripts 
The best version of the Scrip- 
tures ever produced. 


Prices from 35. cents up — for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for Booklet and Price List to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 50 Years 
381 A Fourth Avenue, New York 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 
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original idea — * Classi 


** america for Me;’” new song by C. Austin Miles. 
Great, poem by Dr, van Dyke. 1 copy, 10 cpnts 
in stamps (retail 50 cents each). 

Ideal Sunday School Hymns, a 224-page book for 
you, free. Ask about it. 


Hall-Mack Company 27° 'ad'St. cy "Yor 


E. 22ad S$ 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


For 2 new, complete Children’s 

SEND 10c. § Day Services, 32 pages, and 
STAMPS } ** Songs Our Mothers ng,’’ for 
| Mothers’ Day, 6-page music folder. 


1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 


Adam Geibel Music lo, 27. 2za4'st.. New York 


425 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Response to the for better Sunday- 
School Music. Every tune within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














Lorenz’s Children’s Day Music 


will be ready in spite of the Dayton d. Three 
new S. S. services by Wilson, Holton and Petrie. 
New Children’s Da ‘tata, Happy Days,’’ by 
Creswell, 30 cents. Children’s Day Treasury No. 
23 (new, 1913). Recitations, Exercises, Drills, Dia- 
logs, etc. rice, 15 cents. Complete Copy of each 
sent for 25 cents, or one of each of the three new 
services only for 5 cents, if S.S. Times is mentioned 


Stamps accepted. 
Lorenz Pu j New York, 15@ Fifth Avenue 
's Dayton, Ohio (After May ist) 


% , Y “ll Wear a White Flower for 

You, Mother Dear,”’ soc. “My 
38 Good Old Mother’s Religion,” 
Cc 5 fine story back of it, soc. “* Home 


Author and Publisherjand Mother,”’ Henry Grady in- 
maicident as basis: soc. “* Teil 

ere,’ McKinley's message, world 
Mother’s dere ge Dewey 
secures the entire set, $1.00. 
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Teacher-T raining 
With the Master-Teacher 


By C. S. Beardslee, D.D. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 


Ture Sunpay. Scuoor Times Company 
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Two Dollars the Pair ) 


is the price for any of the many beautiful styles of 


KREMENTZ Cuff Buttons 


Made of the Krementz Quality 14-K Rolled Gok 
Plate—a sheet of metal gold rolled ona solid metal 
ing ; not a thin wash of 

old tite most gold plated 
feve ry Krementz Cuff 








uftons can be worn con- 
stantly for sweaty years or 
more and the gold will not 
wear through—that’s only 
ten cents the year 





| 


They are made’ without 

solder joints and cannot 
ou get a new but- 

ton free in exchange ior 
every genuine Krementz 
Button that is broken or 





damaged from any cause. ‘The same quality and 
the same guarantee that we give with the 


Krementz Collar Buttons 


At All Jewelers and Hab let on request. 


Krementz & Co., 123 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
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SPECIAL RATES 


TURICH CONVENTION 
DELEGATES 


During their stay in New York at the 


Hotel 
Victoria 


|) eee $1.00 
9 < with bath,. .. .. 2.00 
Double rooms, . 2c ssw 0 0s 2.00 

* oe with bath,, . . . 3.00 


Kindly write in advance for reservations 











Here is an ideal investment for savings 
or idle funds-— 


SIX PERCENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Payable on demand at any time after 
two years, 

And amply safeguarded by first mort- 
gages on improved real estate, de- 
posited with one of the strong trust 
companies of Baltimore. 

These certificates are issued in even 
multiples of $roo. 

Interest checks are mailed regularly 
every six months, 

In over 18 years there has never been a 
day's delay in the mailing of these 
interest checks or in repayment of 
principal. 

Write for the Six Percent 
book — it is interesting. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Teacher-Training Questions 
Answered by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School Association 











SOUTH CAROLINA.—Will you give a list of 
books which will suit me as teacher of a train- 
ing class for Sunday-school teachers in interde- 
nominational Sunday-school work ? 

[ take it for granted that you are using one 
of the approved courses of study. If you have 
adopted some other text than ‘* Training the 


‘Times Company, you will find that to be an 
excellent book of reference (cloth, 50 cents ; 
paper, 35 cents). You will have occasion 
to turn to it frequently. 

You should own a good Bible Dictionary. 
The new edition of the Davis Bible Dic- 
tionary may be ordered from The Sunday 
Schoo! Times pag at $2.75 postpaid. 
W. G, Blaikie’s Manual of Bible History 
will help ye with the history lessons (Meth- 
dist Book Concern, $1.50). The Holy Land 
in Geography, by Townsend MacCoun, is in- 
expensive and thoroughly good (Revell, 50 
cents). Edersheim’s or some other Life of 
Christ will be of value, as would a book on 
the garly church, like Oliver J. Thatcher’s 
History of the Apostolic Church (Houghton 
Mifflin Co,, $1.25). For the Sunday-school 
section, read How to Conduct a Sunday | 
School, by Marion Lawrance (Revell, $1.25). 

In teaching the ‘* Pupil ’’ lessons, A Study 
of Child Nature, by Elizabeth Harrison 

















Choice 

% Farm Mortgages. {°°': 
ments. Write for List “*G."" References. 
Chas. FE. Coleman, 542 Dearborn Sr., Chicago 


CLASS PINS ,*". 


FACTORY TO YOU weit 

WrsAizd, For College, School, Society or Lodge 

' Descriptive catalog with attrac- 
tive prices mailed free upon request. 
Either style of pins here illustrated with 
any three letfers and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, 25c each; f?- doz.; 
Silver Plate, roc, each; $x doz. BASTIA Bros. 
CO., 34 Bastian Building, Rochester, N. Y 











Gime BELLS ‘= 


Ch 
Peal McSuane Bau Foeneny Co.. Bartvcat, Ma., 








Zurich World’s Sunday School Convention. Sail 


June 28. Route, Italy 
Switzerland, Mediterranean France, $249 
England. Temple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


(Chicago Kindergarten College, $1); The 
| ‘Teacher and the Child, by H. Thistleton 
| Mark™(Revell, 75 cents); The Unfolding 
| Life, by Mrs. A, A, Lamoreaux (Revell, 75 
fears | The Point of Contact in Teaching, 

by Patterson Du Bois (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
| 75 cents), are among the books worth having. | 

Teaching and Teachers, by H. Clay Trum- 
bull (Scribners, $1.25); Talks to Teackers, 
by William James (Henry Holt & Co.), and 
The Making of a Teacher, by M, G. Brum- 
baugh (The Sunday School Times Co., $1), 
are standard books, 


~~TTAWAII—A teacher-training class, started in 
Central Union Church of Honolulu, desires 
me to find out what books are most to be com- 
mended for the study of the subject, and the 
working up of the most efficient kind of class. 
May [ ask you kindly to recommend to us same 
such books, and, if possible, to let us have a list 
of publications touching on this line of work? 

I would advise that your class begin with 
the use of one of the First Standard text- | 
books approved by the International Sunday 
School Association. Any of these books | 
will provide an excellent elementary train- | 
ing, and will afford a fine preparation for | 
advanced studies, The following is a list of | 
| most of these approved books : 

Baptist Teacher-Training Manual, by H.T. 
Musselman (American Baptist Publication 
Society, paper, 30 cents ; board, 50 cents), 

First Standard Manual of Teacher-train- 
ing, by Wade C, Barclay (Methodist Book 
Concern, §0 cents). 

Hand-book for Sunday-school Workers, 
by W. B, Olmstead (W. B. Rose, 14 North 
May Street, Chicago, 50 cents), 

Preparation for Teaching, by Charles A, 
Oliver (Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 40 cents), 

Legion of Honor Teacher-training Les- 
sons, by H. M. Hamill (Publishing House, 
M, E. Church, South, 25 cents). 

Teacher Training Lessons for the Sunday- 
School, by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut (Methodist 
Book Concern, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 
cents). 

Training the Teacher, by A. F. Schauffler 
and others (The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, paper, 35 cents ; cloth, 50 cents). 

Training for Service, by H. H. Moninger 
(Standard Publishing Company, paper, 30 
cents ; cloth, 50 cents), 

Teacher-training Hand-book, by R. P. 
Shepherd and Marion Stevenson (Christian 
Publishing Company, 2712 Pine Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., paper, 25 cents). 

Westminster Teacher-training Course, by 
A. L. Phillips (Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va., paper, 25 
cents). . 

In addition to the text-book, the teacher 
of the training class should have books for 
further study. A list of valuable books for 
this purpose is included-in the answer to the 








‘Teacher,’’ published by The Sunday School } 
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**T have taken Forma- 
mint Tablets for some 
time past, and have much 
sure in saying that I 
nd them very beneficial 
tor the throat.” 


The Rev. Dr. 

Wallace Radcliffe 
The well-known 
Washington preach- 
er, writes : 

“1 find your Forma- 
mint Tablets of great 
benefit to the throat. I 
would not be without 
them, since they help to 
keep my voice in order.”’ 


Dr. Wm. Lee Howard 
The well-known med- 
ical author, writes : 

“IT have no hesitation 
in stating that in Forma- 
mint we have a remedy 
that is invaluable in keep- 
ing the mouth and air 
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Makers of the Food Tonic 
27D IRVING PLACE, «= - NBW YORK CITY 
— . Write today for FREE Sample. 
= Upon receipt of a 2c stamp to pay postage 
= we will gladly send you a FREE trial tube. 


(Lesson for MAY. 4) APRIL 19, TOT3 











Guard 
/. your throat _. 
from infection 


OUR physician. knows how neces- 
sary itis to keep your mouth 
and throat clean. and reason- 

ably free from germs. It is from 
germs settling in the linings of the 
mouth and throat that we catch sore 
throat, influenza and other serious 
maladies. In like manner your chil- 
dren may catch measles, scarlet fever, 
etc. You cannot avoid breathing 
germs, and if you are .exposed or a 
trifle run-down the germs may gain 
foothold and so start an infection. 
Hitherto we tried to gargle throat troubles away, 
—a method often useless and always awkward and 
painful. Now we have the delightful, harmless 
and yet effective 


as nme it 


Little tablets which dissolve in the mouth like candy—. 
releasing a germicide which mixes with the saliva, and is : 
carried into every niche and crevice, killing the germs and 
subduing inflammation. 

Physicians recommend Formamint as excellent protection 
against infection, and as a ‘most pleasant and effective way 
of overcoming sore throat and other mouth and throat 
troubles. For children who are so often exposed to infec- 
tion, Formamint Tablets are just the thing. 

Dr. William Lee Howard, the well-known medical author, 
has written an interestiug little book about germ disease and 
self-protection. It is yours for. the poking, together with a 
generous sample of Formamint Tablets. nd in two cents 
postage and both will be sent with our compliments. 


At all druggists Accept no substitutes 


WULFING & COMPANY 


Affiliated with the Bauer Chemical Co., 
Sanatogen—. 

















THE HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR 
IN AMERICA 
AND WORTH ALL IT COSTS 


Shane Bros & Wilson Co 
Hastings, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa, 




















Scientific methods with prac- 
Hartford tical training. Large faculty 


and 'ibrary. 


Theol 


Graduate fellowships, 


foreign and resident. in Seminary 


to all college graduates. 


Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedag 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
artford School of Missions 
itting for foreign service. 


F 
Address Dean M.W. JA 





The Allurements of 
Foreign Travel 


Heed the call of the German “ Vaterland” — 
the historic Rhine country, rich in awe-inspir- 
ing natural beauty, quaint medieval architec 
ture and legendary lore. 


‘**HOW TO SEE GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA AND SWITZERLAND ”’ 


cal 


c 
BUS, Hartford,Ct. 





Preparation 


and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 
pares young women for social and religious service 
among both American and foreiga-born people, and 
for Pastors’ Secretaries and the various forms of In- 
stitutional Church work. Correspond with Mrs. Mary 
W. Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, O. 


by P. G. L. Hilken, tells clearly and con- 
cisely what to see’and how to see it—a 
valuable guide for those attend- 
ing the Zurich Convention—100 
pages, over 200 fine illustrations, sent 
on receipt of 10 cents, together with 
rates and sailings of the Baltimore- 
Southampton-Bremen service of the 
NorthGerman Lloyd,which provides 
cabin-comfort without luxury, deli- 
cious meals, etc., at reasonable rates. 
Plan your tour now; write to-day to 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 177 S. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


for Social 














question above. With good maps and a 
blackboard this library will.give the teacher 





' a fair equipment. | 
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S. S. CONVENTION ; 
Sailing June 21, 1913 Mend tS Vit Be! 
her EuropeanTours.‘‘The LibertyWay’ isthe 


stat When answering advertisements, please 





moderate cost. Universal Tours, St. Thomas, Ont. | mention The Sunday School Times. 





